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COMING IN DECEMBER 

The December issue of Administrative Science Quarterly will focus on the 
administration of research activity, with articles by Herbert A. Shepard, 
Donald C. Pelz, John L. Kennedy and G. H. Putt, Alan C. Rankin, 
Clovis Shepherd and Paula Brown, Lowell H. Hattery and George P. 
Bush, and others., 


Nicholas Demerath 
John W. Thibaut 


Small Groups and 


Administrative Organizations 


This paper outlines a procedure for studying administrative or or- 
ganizational behavior. A “new attack” is proposed which would com- 
bine research in the small group laboratory with field studies in “live” 
organizations. Both kinds of inquiry may well be conducted by investi- 
gators who work closely together and who use common analytical 
schemes as far as possible. Antecedents of this approach are found in 
organizational analysis and in five kinds of small group research. Some 
difficulties of the approach are described briefly. 

Professor Demerath, formerly at the University of North Carolina, 
is now professor of sociology and director of the new Social Science 
Research Center at Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. Pro- 
fessor Thibaut is professor of psychology and chairman of the Organ- 
ization Research Group at the University of North Carolina. 


OVER the past twenty years the methods of social psychology, 
sociology, and anthropology have been applied increasingly to the 
human problems of organization and management. Studies of 
morale, group productivity, group conflict, communications, and 
supervisory practices have “paid off” in various ways for executives 
and workers. Their value to a science of human relations, however, 
is open to question. With a few notable exceptions, these studies 
have thus far contributed little to general theories of behavior in 
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administrative organizations. Their preoccupation with practical 
problems treated pragmatically and not theoretically resembles the 
older “industrial,” “‘applied,” or “personnel” psychology. In none 
of these developments have theory, observation, and practice been 
joined as frequently or as systematically as one might hope. 

If there is to be a scientific knowledge that makes administrative 
behavior more nearly predictable, it will be a knowledge ordered in 
terms of empirically substantiated general theories and concepts, 
which are the essence of scientific knowledge in any field. Until 
such theories and concepts of administration are developed, the 
gulf that presently exists between authors and administrators can- 
not be bridged. 

This is the orientation underlying the program of the Organiza- 
tion Research Group at the University of North Carolina, which 
has sought to describe an area of research in which a growing 
number of psychologists and sociologists have interests in common 
with students and practitioners of business and public administra- 
tion. It is an area which joins, or promises to join, a variety of 
methodological and empirical considerations that may be brought 
into relationship on a theoretical basis. Indeed, maximuns scientific 
advance in this area of research and practice seems to require such 
a synthesis. In particular, we propose that laboratory and field 
studies of small groups and stuaies of larger administrative or- 
ganizations be combined by investigators who work closely together 
and who utilize common analytical schemes as far as possible. This 
article sets forth the general nature of the research area, some recent 
antecedents, and a new attack and its difficulties. 


THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF SMALL GROUPS IN 
COMPLEX ORGANIZATIONS 


The arguments and moral debates concerning big organization 
versus the individual and the small group attest to the importance 
of our topic in modern society, though they contribute little to the 
understanding of it. Our first question is whether small groups and 
administrative organizations can be investigated in a manner suf- 
ficiently unified and uniform to warrant their inclusion in a single 
“focal area.’’ Though no entirely satisfactory answer will be found 
here, a beginning can be made. 
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First, let us consider the kinds of groups and organizations. 
Various types of human associations are involved—voluntary as 
well as constrained—ranging in size from a two-man work group 
to the complex structure of a great corporation. The carpenter's 
gang, the jury, the airplane crew, the committee, the seminar, the 
decision-making conference, and the artificial laboratory group— 
these suggest the range of small groups which can be studied. In- 
stances of administrative organization are the factory, the firm, the 
government agency, the metropolitan newspaper, the university, 
the hospital, the religious body, the Army or Air Force. 

Within large, complex organizations many small groups have 
their being. Indeed, for some purposes, administrative organiza- 
tions may be studied as the patterned relationships between small 
groups. Because of this interdependence of small groups in organi- 
zations, we believe it is possible and useful to consider units of such 
different scale in a single research area. Furthermore, though we 
have no intention of reducing administrative organizations to a 
summation of their small groups, we believe certain principles or 
“laws” may be found applicable to behavior in both large organiza- 
tions and small groups. 

To discover these laws, the development of a uniform set of con- 
cepts is necessary. No such framework for the area now exists, and 
this deficiency may be attributed not so much to the difficulty of 
constructing such concepts as to the fact that so few social scientists 
and administrators are studying both small groups and administra- 
tive organizations. In the past, most students of administrative 
organization have been public administrators, specialists in indus- 
trial organization and management, or applied psychologists who 
have emphasized the individual. The few sociologists and anthro- 
pologists who have studied large organizations have, for the most 
part, either dealt with rather philosophical matters or conducted 
descriptive surveys. Recently, theory-minded investigators have 
begun to observe social interaction and group behavior in adminis- 
trative settings. Although the small group has received the scholarly 
attention of sociologists for many years, most of the recent studies 
of administrative relevance have been done by social psychologists 
working with “task groups” and with problems of cooperation, con- 
flict, affiliation, and performance—usually in the laboratory. These 
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developments, antecedent to the work of the Organization Re- 
search Group, will be identified in the following section. 


RECENT ANTECEDENTS 


Administrative Organization 


The formal study of public administration and business manage- 
ment emerged in response to the practical problems caused by the 
increasing complexity in industry and government, principally 
after 1900. During World War I and the 1920s, these lines of 
organizational study and practice developed rapidly in America 
and in Europe. Public administration study gave emphasis to “prin- 
ciples” of rational, officially sanctioned form and function in 
government. Formal military-type charts of the prescribed or ideal 
relations between offices, bureaus, and divisions were a prime prod- 
uct, and supporting data came largely from the wisdom and 
personal experience of the experienced administrator or counselor. 

“Scientific management,’ now applied to human factors as well 
as to technological factors, also emphasized the more formal and 
prescribed elements of task organization. Special attention was 
given to the questions of tine and motion and to the fatigue and 
incentive of various tasks as these were affected by the varied 
physical elements of the worker’s environment. Job analysis and 
the selection-classification-training of individuals by objective and 
standardized devices subsequently became the central concerns of 
the burgeoning study of personnel and its applied psychology. The 
worker was assumed to be calculating and calculable in terms of 
slightly modified assumptions of classical economics. Whereas 
public administration presumably served the interests of good 
government, scientific management was justified in terms of indus- 
trial efficiency, though these ends were not entirely dissimilar. In 
numerous university curricula, business administration and indus- 
trial management were joined. 

All of these developments proved highly useful. In the 1930s, 
however, serious criticisms arose. The criticisms were to the effect 
that (1) observed behavior had been neglected for charts, (2) 
variegated group life and group norms had been disregarded in 
overemphasizing the individual, and (3) the worker had not been 
understood as a social personality whose off-the-job relations 
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affected what he did at work. These criticisms were based partly on 
practical experience. To a considerable extent, however, they were 
generated by three sorts of theoretical consideration and analogy 
which can be only mentioned here. 

First, there were the now well-known contributions of Elton 
Mayo and his collaborators at Harvard's Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. Confronted by the unexpected results of the 
now famous Western Electric studies, Mayo’s colleagues—guided 
by Mayo’s experience as a clinical psychologist familiar with the 
work of Pierre Janet and the French sociologist Emile Durkheim— 
demonstrated the effects of informal group life and managerially 
unplanned social norms on industrial output, at the same time 
relating noneconomic sentiments to behavior on the job. Second, 
from public administration and social work came the highly stim- 
ulating and insightful writings of Mary Parker Follett and Grace 
Coyle. Viewing the leader in relation to the led, these women gave 
a new emphasis to “the group process” and called for a “creative 
leadership” not catalogued in job-analysis terms or specified in or- 
ganization charts. Third, from Max Weber’s descriptive model of 
the bureaucratic-type organization, a few sociologists and political 
scientists began to observe and compare concrete cases of bureau- 
cratic or administrative organization. They found Weber’s classical 
formulation a useful study guide, though not an empirically 
accurate account of administrative behavior. In this connection 
also, the discrepancies between formal and informal patterns of 
action have been emphasized. And it became clear that Weber's 
descriptive model, based on random observations and _legal- 
historical knowledge, needed modification no less than did the 
sociologically unsophisticated ideas of orthodox scientific manage- 
ment and public administration.! 

Social research in administrative behavior has been predom- 
inantly concerned with problems of industrial relations. Variously 
tagged as “human relations,” “communications,” “industrial sociol- 
ogy,” the labels are not particularly revealing of the very consider- 
able differences of viewpoint and method that exist. Conrad Arens- 
berg has identified five “schools” in terms of their respective 


1R. K. Merton, A. P. Gray, B. Hockey, and H. C. Selvin, eds., Reader in Bureauc- 
racy (Glencoe, Ill., 1952), pp. 27-59. 
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approaches to industrial relations: (1) the psychologistic school, 
emphasizing the satisfaction of individual needs; (2) the decision 
process school, emphasizing the effects of varied participation in 
decision making; (3) the union view of labor-management rela- 
tions; (4) the management view of labor-management relations; (5) 
the sociological school with three main currents of competing 
thought—description of occupations and professions, sociometry, 
and teamwork and the informal group.’ 

This research emphasis on industrial relations is seen in a score 
of universities, in research and consulting firms, and, indirectly, in 
both “‘in-service’’ and contract research of U.S. government agen- 
cies, particularly the Department of Defense. 

Organizational studies not limited to industrial phenomena are 
pursued by several investigators who seem to give more attention 
to theoretical problems than do the industrial relationists. The 
work of Chris Argyris, E. Wight Bakke, George Homans, Delbert 
Miller, Wilbert E. Moore, Herbert Simon, and W. F. Whyte illus- 
trates this more general approach. Simon has been concerned 
especially with processes of decision and communication in both 
government and industry. The others all utilize general categories 
of system theory to analyze various kinds of administrative organi- 
zations. Accordingly, they view the organization as a system of 
social interaction whose chief “problems” are integration in and 
adaptation to an environment. 


Small Groups 


In the 1920s psychologists were strongly antitheory and rejected 
such concepts as the “group mind.” They approached the study of 
groups with much skepticism about the “reality” involved. Re- 
search emphasized the study of differences in the motivations and 
accomplishments of individuals working alone compared with 
those working together, though not necessarily as groups. This 
research, however limited in perspective, led to certain refinements 
of the experimental procedure for dealing with groups. In this 
period the psychologists who were moving toward a study of groups 
did so in isolation from other studies of group life. The much 


*C. M. Arensberg, “Behavior and Organization: Industrial Studies,” in J. Rohrer 
and M. Sherif, eds., Social Psychology at the Crossroads (New York, 1951), pp. 324-352. 
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richer descriptive and speculative treatment of groups made avail- 
able by sociology, anthropology, and psychoanalysis had no dis- 
cernible influence on their investigations. 

During the late 1930s, however, psychology began to lose its 
ascetic positivism, and theoretical approaches became quite pop- 
ular. There was, correspondingly, a greater receptiveness to ideas 
from child study, group work, anthropology, sociology, and later 
the theory of games. These, in turn, produced a bolder attitude 
toward the study of small groups. This freshening contact with new 
material and new interests, adapted to the systematic methods of 
investigation inherited from experimental psychology, constituted 
part of the stimulus to the development of the field now known as 
small group research. The more recent developments are outlined 
in the five sections which follow. 

1. Group Dynamics: The term “group dynamics” has been ap- 
plied loosely to at least two kinds of activity and research, both 
heavily indebted to the late Kurt Lewin. One of these, applied 
group dynamics and “‘action research,” is concerned mainly with 
extending the role of the social practitioner and what has been 
called social therapy or social engineering. We will not attempt to 
discuss this aspect of group dynamics. The second type of group 
dynamics is much more concerned with theory and method. At 
present it is difficult to characterize accurately this “experimental” 
group dynamics or to define its boundaries. In moving from Iowa 
to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology to Michigan, the 
research group founded by Lewin has entered more and more into 
the main stream of social research and theory. 

Contemporary group dynamics emphasizes the construction and 
testing of hypotheses and special theories within limited domains 
(e.g., Leon Festinger’s theory of social communication’) in contrast 
with earlier and less modest attempts to state an all-encompassing 
theory of group psychology. Now methodological adequacy and 
uniformity of concepts are stressed, and the procedures for testing 
hypotheses are mainly experimental. At the same time, attention is 
given to the search for formal models which will facilitate the study 
of group structure and process. Following Lewin, these models are 


‘Leon Festinger, Informal Social Communication, Psychological Review, 57 (1950), 
271-282. 
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mainly borrowed from topology. Both psychologists and mathema- 
ticlans, mainly at Michigan and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, are involved in this work.* 

2. Sociometry: The work of J. L. Moreno and his followers in 
measuring and representing patterns of interpersonal choice and 
rejection among group members has influenced small group re- 
search generally. Although sociometry as a “school,”’ or as Moreno’s 
theory, does not seem very influential in present-day small group 
research, the method itself is widely used by investigators of varied 
theoretical persuasions and has been used with some success in 
measuring group cohesiveness.5 The choices and rejections per- 
ceived by group members as well as those they actually receive 
can now be treated.® Patterns of contact in fairly large groups can 
also be traced. Unwieldy diagrams (‘‘sociograms’’) have been 
simplified by matrix algebra to expressions in which cliques and 
subgroups are identifiable within quite large organizations.* Thus, 
sociometric methods have been extended usefully to studies of 
social perception and communication. 

3. Group “Syntality”: R. B. Cattell and his associates have sought 
to describe and measure the attributes of the group as a group 
(syntality), in relation to data on member interaction and roles 
(structure), and the traits of individual group members (population 
characteristics). This approach—building on some earlier ideas 
of Ludwig Gumplowicz, Emile Durkheim, William MacDougall, 
and Edward A. Ross—is joined with an ingenious application of 
factor analysis in Cattell’s work. In addition, Cattell has begun to 


‘F. Harary and R. Z. Norman, Graph Theory as a Mathematical Model in Social 
Science (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1953). 

SJoan Criswell, The Measurement of Group Integration, Sociometry, 10 (1947), 
259-267; Leon Festinger, The Analysis of Sociograms Using Matrix Algebra, Human 
Relations, 2 (1949), 153-158; Gardner Lindzey and Edgar F. Borgatta, “Sociometric 
Measurement,” in Gardner Lindzey, ed., Handbook of Social Psychology, 1 (Cam 
bridge, Mass., 1954), 405-448. 

*R. Tagiuri, R. R. Blake, and J. S. Bruner, Some Determinants of the Perception 
of Positive and Negative Feelings in Others, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, 48 (1953), 585-592; R. Tagiuri, Relational Analysis: An Extension of Socio- 
metric Method with Emphasis upon Social Perception, Sociometry, 15 (1952), 91-104. 

*R. S. Weiss and E. Jacobson, A Method for the Analysis of the Structure of Com- 
plex Organizations, American Sociological Review, 20 (1955), 661-668. 

*Lindzey and Borgatta, op. cit. 
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assemble experimental observations to supplement the more static 
cross-sectional data. Although there are great difficulties in assem- 
bling a large enough sample of experimental manipulations on the 
same groups, Cattell’s approach and method hold great promise.® 

4. Interaction Process: R. F. Bales and his students have sought 
to develop a standardized method for observing the interactions 
among members of small decision-making groups. Bales’s contribu- 
tion, however, has been more than that of technique. Bales con- 
tends that his inquiries fall within the context of Talcott Parsons’ 
action theory. In his more recent studies, the power and distinctive- 
ness of his approach has become clearer, particularly in its ability 
to relate the interactions of group members to the more abstract 
processes of role and status differentiation and status conflict.’ 

5. Miscellaneous Developments: Other important lines of inves- 
tigation may only be mentioned. George Homans, building on the 
early work of Mayo and the Harvard Business School group, has 
strongly influenced recent small group research with his statements 
of relationships among “activity,” “interaction,” and “sentiment” 
—his major analytic categories.’! Portions of Homans’ theory have 
been mathematized recently by Simon.’* John Kennedy's work at 
the RAND Corporation combines a fresh empirical look at small 
group processes with the methods of operations analysis adapted 
from engineering. Finally, diverse studies of group psychotherapy 
have sought to treat objectively some of the covert emotional 
elemei.‘s of group member relationships." 


A NEW ATTACK AND SOME DIFFICULTIES IN 
RELATING LABORATORY AND FIELD STUDIES 


Despite the multiplicity of interests and methods noted in the 
section preceding, there are indications of convergence. Indeed, it 


*R. B. Cattell, D. R. Saunders, and G. F. Stice, The Dimensions of Syntality in 
Small Groups, Human Relations, 6 (1953), 331-356. 

*R. F. Bales, “The Equilibrium Problem in Small Groups,” in T. Parsons, R. F. 
Bales, and FE. A. Shils, Working Papers in the Theory of Action (Glencoe, Ill., 1953), 
pp. 111-161. 

"George Homans, The Human Group (New York, 1950). 

“Herbert A. Simon, A Formal Theory of Interaction in Social Groups, American 
Sociological Review, 17 (1952), 202-211. 

%G. A. Talland, The Assessment of Group Opinion by Leaders, and Their In- 
fluence on Its Formation, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 49 (1954), 431- 
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is precisely this convergence which has suggested the area of re- 
search that this paper describes. The convergence, we believe, is 
occurring both within small group inquiries and organizational 
analyses and between them. In small group studies one sees a grow- 
ing consensus about the basic categories of inquiry. Research 
findings, accordingly, begin to be cumulative. The recent efforts of 
Theodore Newcomb, for example, to formulate an equilibrium 
model for interpersonal communication and attitude" are founded 
in part on ten-year-old suggestions from such writers as G. Homans 
and F. Heider, who appeared quite diverse. Indeed, all the small 
group investigators cited above would probably agree on a number 
of categories which must be taken into account. For example, the 
distinction drawn in 1938 by Chester Barnard between group “effi- 
ciency” (in respect to group maintenance) and group “effective- 
ness” (in respect to task performance) now constitutes a beginning 
point for most theoretical work in this field.’® 

Among students of administrative organizations, one also sees in- 
creasing agreement on some general categories and concerns. 
(Compare, for example, the content tables of recent texts and 
symposia, especially those prepared by authors or editors of socio- 
logical persuasion.'*) Lest this agreement be overstated, however, 
we hasten to note the highly scattered and noncumulative nature of 
the less general findings, concepts, and methods of many organiza- 
tional studies. The preoccupation with individual cases in field 
inquiry, and with very general propositions or “principles” in what 
is called theory, has not served to organize or tighten our knowl- 
edge of administrative behavior. 

Three postulates are recognized more or less explicitly in the 
work of numerous investigators of both organizations and groups. 
These serve to limit our research area and also to provide a logical 


434; F. Kraupl] Taylor, The Three-Dimensional Basis of Emotional Interactions in 
Small Groups, II, Human Relations, 8 (1955), 3-28. 

“Theodore Newcomb, An Approach to the Study of Communicative Acts, Psy- 
chological Review, 60 (1953), 393-404. 

%Chester Barnard, The Functions of the Executive (Cambridge, Mass, 1938). 

*R. K. Merton and others, eds., Reader in Bureaucracy; R. Dubin, ed., Human 
Relations in Administration (New York, 1951); D. C. Miller and W. H. Form, Indus- 
trial Sociology (New York, 1951); A. W. Gouldner, ed., Studies in Leadership (New 
York, 1950); H. A. Simon, Administrative Behavior (New York, 1947); W. E. Moore, 
Industrial Relations and the Social Order (New York, 1946). 
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platform from which to launch a somewhat different research 
attack. 

1. Any administrative organization may be viewed as an inter- 
dependent social whole operating in an environment with which 
it must come to terms, or adapt, if it is to persist. 

2. Each administrative organization is composed of numerous 
positions, roles, norms, social categories, and groups. These con- 
stitute a structure which is continuously in change, or process. 

3. Certain phenomena and patterns observed in small groups 
have their parallels, analogues, or homologues in administrative 
organizations, or vice versa. Therefore, some principles, laws, or 
theories of behavior may be found applicable to both organizations 
and small groups. 

From these considerations, we have come to the conclusion, or 
working assumption, that more attention might well be devoted 
to the interdependence of small groups in large organizations. Also 
indicated, we believe, is a shift from case descriptions and survey 
methods by themselves to a combination of laboratory experiment. 
with field experiment and survey, the whole being executed with 
reference to common, systematic, and cumulative theories. 

The advantages of field-laboratory combination in the study of 
small groups in complex organizations may be twofold. Laboratory 
research stands to receive a needed “reality” contact and enrich- 
ment from -ld studies, and field studies may in turn, benefit from 
the greater refinement and precision afforded by laboratory results 
and experimental methods. Because of the difficulties of perform- 
ing experiments in field settings, whether natural or contrived, 
most field research is correlational. In some instances, this limita- 
tion makes it difficult, if not impossible, to determine the direction 
of causality. An example of this can be cited from the recent work 
of the Survey Research Center at the University of Michigan on the 
relationships between supervisory practices and the productivity 
of industrial work groups." A substantial positive correlation was 
found between the “‘permissiveness” of supervisors and the produc- 
tivity of their work groups. However, in the abserce of independ- 

"Daniel Katz and R. Kahn, “Some Recent Findings in Human Relations Re- 


search,” in E. Swanson, T. Newcomb, and T. Hartley, eds., Readings in Social Psy- 
chology (New York, 1952). 
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ent information, it was not clear whether supervisory permissiveness 
was affecting productivity or vice versa, or for that matter whether 
causality was mutual. At such points experimental work in the 
laboratory or in the field can be useful in helping to establish which 
variables may be taken as independent. 

Less well known, but potentially very fruitful, is a second source 
of assistance from the laboratory. This consists of a way of account- 
ing for some inconsistencies in field research which may result from 
the restricted variation of variables in a particular case. An over- 
simplified example will explain this. Laboratory experiments 
strongly suggest that as the “cohesiveness” of a group increases, the 
power of the group to enforce conformity to a “group standard” or 
norm also increases. If the norm of each of several groups is to 
restrict output, then the more cohesive will manage more effec- 
tively to enforce conformity to this norm, and thus will show least 
productivity. Conversely, if the norm is to facilitate output, the 
more cohesive groups will show heightened productivity. 

This generalization suggests how one might resolve certain dis- 
crepancies in the findings of a number of field studies. For example, 
take one study of morale in relation to productivity. Three aspects 
of morale were measured in a number of small work groups of 
female white-collar workers in a life insurance company.'* Two of 
these measures (‘‘satisfaction with pay, etc.,”” and “identification 
with company goals’) showed no relationship to work-group 
productivity, while the third (“pride in work group’) was found 
to be positively related to work-group productivity. If one assumes 
that “pride in work group” is substantially identical with group 
cohesiveness, these results are discrepant with those of some indus- 
trial studies of male blue-collar workers. The latter show a negative 
correlation between measures of cohesiveness and productivity.’ 

How may these discrepancies in the results of field studies be 
explained? The laboratory work on cohesiveness and conformity to 
group norms noted above suggests a possible explanation. That is, 
the absence of a relation between productivity and “identification 

DP. Katz, N. Maccoby, and N. Morse, Productivity, Supervision and Morale in an 
Office Situation (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1950). 


*Harold H. Kelley and John W. Thibaut, “Experimental Studies of Group Prob- 
lem Solving and Process,” in Lindzey, ed., op. cit., II, 735-785. 
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with company goals” among the groups of white-collar workers may 
reflect a narrow range of variation in the “identification” variable. 
In this event it may be that all of the white-collar groups were 
equally identified with company goals and any variation in this 
respect was largely “error.” Therefore, with a common norm to 
advance company goals, only productivity and “pride in work 
group” or cohesiveness were positively related. With such a norm 
lacking in the case of the industrial studies, an inverse relation 
would be suggested. 

The point emphasized here is that the laboratory experiment, by 
virtue of its simplicity and its control over the variables, may yield 
results that will serve to order and simplify field data. But however 
promising and attractive may be the joint use of laboratory and 
field studies, there are two major difficulties which tend to hamper 
such inquiry. These are (1) the validation of laboratory work and 
(2) the relating of field and laboratory studies.*° Let us consider 
these briefly. 


Difficulties of Laboratory Validation 

In one type of laboratory experiment with smal] groups the 
investigator tries to create a miniature replica of a “real” social 
situation. The skeletal structure of the “real” situation is described 
analytically, and from this analysis the specifications for the experi- 
mental situation are drawn up. The experiment attempts to 
reproduce in small scale the essential properties of the real situa- 
tion. An experiment of this type involves treating many variables. 
Examples are the classic experiments by Kurt Lewin, Ronald 
Lippitt, and R. K. White on democratic and autocratic styles of 
leadership and the more recent experiments by Morton Deutsch 
and by A. Mintz on cooperation and competition.*" 

*For a more extensive account of these and other problems in the joint use of 
field and laboratory studies, see H. Riecken et al., Narrowing the Gap between Field 
Studies and Laboratory Experiments in Social Psychology, Social Science Research 
Council Items, 8 (1954), 37-42. 

=R. Lippitt, An Experimental Study of Authoritarian and Democratic Group 
Atmospheres, University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, 16 (1940), 43-195; Morton 
Deutsch, “The Effects of Cooperation and Competition upon Group Process,” in D. 
Cartwright and A. Zander, eds., Group Dynamics (Chicago, Ill., 1953), pp. 319-353; 
A. Mintz, Nonadaptive Group Behavior, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
46 (1951), 150-159. 
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In the second type the experimenter seeks a simplification. In 
contrast with the first type, the attempt is to deal with fewer vari- 
ables than are usually involved in miniature replicas. Simplifica- 
tion experiments tend to have less immediate social relevance but 
may, however, make greater contributions to theoretical advance. 
Such experiments generally seek to test relationships between a 
pair of variables seen by themselves, or in a changing relation as a 
function of a third variable. The study of cohesiveness and produc- 
tivity by Stanley Schachter and associates and the study of commun- 
ication in small groups by Festinger and Thibaut illustrate this 
second type of experiment.” 

All laboratory experiments are contrived affairs in which the 
investigator buys a degree of precision at the cost of a degree of 
artificiality. To appraise this artificiality and the distortions that 
may accompany it, some validation against the “real” social world 
is necessary. Some sort of “reality-testing”’ is also necessary as a means 
of introducing to the laboratory new variables whose relevance is 
suggested by field work. Also, laboratory investigators may get new 
ideas about the relations between variables from observations of 
them in field settings. Although validation and these other pur- 
poses may be achieved to some extent by cross-checking laboratory 
studies themselves, principal reliance must be put on comparisons 
with field studies. 

Laboratory-field comparison has not been done systematically; 
in fact, it has rarely been done at all. The validation of small group 
experiments bearing on administrative behavior and organiza- 
tional theory has received but slight attention, except at the 
University of Michigan’s Institute for Social Research. Considering 
the difficulties of such validation, it is not surprising that so little 
has been done. In the first place, unless it is explicitly planned, it 
is not likely to be done. Secondly, the people who do laboratory 
experiments seldom do field research, and vice versa. In the third 
place, the orientations of field and laboratory research are often so 
different that their findings are difficult, if not impossible, to 
compare. 

*§. Schachter, N. Ellertson, Dorothy McBride, and Doris Gregory, An Experi- 
mental Study of Cohesiveness and Productivity, Human Relations, 4 (1951), 229-238; 


L. Festinger and J. Thibaut, Interpersonal Communication in Small Groups, Jour- 
nal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 46 (1951), 92-99. 
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Further difficulties arise even if these conditions are satisfied. 
Obtaining an adequately large sample in the field study (if other 
than survey methods are to be used) is especially difficult when 
administrative organizations are under study. Moreover, the great 
number of uncontrolled variables encountered in field situations 
sometimes make validation ambiguous. This difficulty is exacer- 
bated by the practical or “engineering” context of many field 
studies of organizations wherein questions of causality and its 
direction must remain clouded or indeterminate. 

In spite of these and other difficulties, the need for field studies 
suited to laboratory validation and comparison is so great that a 
means of doing them must be devised. Combined analysis of inten- 
sive case studies and large-scale surveys, more refined and more 
widely used field experiments, the development of new nonrandom 
sampling techniques for organizational studies, and similar inno- 
vations may prove helpful. In any case, it seems that field studies 
usually must be planned in relation to laboratory experiments if 
fruitful comparisons are to be made. 


Difficulties of Laboratory-Field Synthesis 

The second major difficulty in the concerted use of laboratory 
and field methods is that of synthesis. This, in a real sense, is the 
“other side” of the problem of validating laboratory findings; 
synthesis and validation depend on and facilitate each other. In this 
connection it is crucial to develop concepts and verifiable propo- 
sitions applicable to small groups and organizational behavior 
alike. Such theories probably must come primarily from the di- 
rect observation of administrative organizations. However, these 
theories may also profit in certain ways by strategic exploitation of 
the findings and methods of the laboratory. An account of three 
approaches to this end will illustrate a few of the possibilities. 

1. Analysis of existing research: One approach begins by selecting 
an important concept or topic in organizational theory and pro- 
ceeds by critical analysis of relevant research. “Interdependence,” 
for example, is a topic that occupied our own seminar for four 
months. Many small group experiments bearing on the concepts of 
dependence and interdependence were scrutinized for conceptual 
and operational clarification, and the first work on a descriptive 
typology of interdependences was done. 
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2. Laboratory simplification of organizational schemas: A second 
approach which may prove useful is to apply the laboratory method 
known as the miniature replica to an organizational schema. This 
approach involves the radical reduction of a part of the organiza- 
tional theory to a simple paradigm which specifies the properties of 
the miniature replica. Although much organizational theory can- 
not be examined in this way, of course, a successful venture of this 
kind enables the investigator to look much more closely at the 
essential properties of organizational processes and structures. 

3. Laboratory studies at critical junctures of organizational 
theory: This third approach entails the use of the second type of 
laboratory experiment previously mentioned, that in which propo- 
sitions relating two or three variables are tested. For example, 
laboratory evaluation might be made of the proposition that an 
increase in production pressures applied to supervisors will lead 
to an increase in the proportion of supervisory activities devoted to 
setting and monitoring production goals of subordinates, thus 
reducing supervisory activities devoted to the social integration of 
the work group. The conditions under which these events will lead 
to variations, upward and downward, in productivity might be 
thus investigated. More effort than is customary in laboratory 
studies would be devoted to acquiring intensive data over time, or 
“longitudinally.” 

These are some of the problems and prospects which concern the 
Organization Research Group at the University of North Carolina. 
Eventually, on the basis of both field and laboratory work, we hope 
to contribute to the development of a theory of organization 
capable of dealing in a uniform way with the behavior of small 
groups and administrative organizations. 
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William Caudill 


Perspectives on Administration 


in Psychiatric Hospitals 


The author views the psychiatric hospital as a small society, and sees 
administrative procedures as part of the structure of this society. Some 
of the special aspects of the over-all social structure of psychiatric hos- 
pitals are described, and an attempt is made to show how these struc- 
tural aspects influence the nature of the interrelations between the 
administrative and therapeutic processes in the hospital. In this sense, 
the hospital is seen by the anthropologist as a particularly advan- 
tageous context within which to study the wider problem of physio- 
logical, psychological, and social variables in illness and its treatment. 
Illustrative examples are drawn from current literature in the area 
of social science and medicine and from the author’s own work in 
psychiatric hospitals in the United States and Japan. 

The author is on the faculty of the Department of Social Relations 
at Harvard University. 


FOR a social anthropologist, a psychiatric hospital—thought of as 
a small society—can be a very exciting place, since it provides an 
easily accessible, sharply defined, and often dramatic setting for ex- 
ploring practical and theoretical questions about human behavior 
in groups. Many of these questions are concerned with administra- 
tive structure and process, such as trying to define some of the 
reasons behind an administrative action and then tracing the broad 
rational and emotional effects of this action on people at various 
levels in the hospital. In this sort of study, it is important for the 
anthropologist that the hospital setting is such that, first of all, 
interaction and communication between people can be followed 


| —— 
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over time in great detail and, secondly, that these actions have real 
consequences. Anthropological work in a hospital seems to me to 
stand somewhere between a field study of a small community—in 
which motivations and feelings around actions are real enough but 
hard to follow because there are few boundaries on where the 
actions take place—and observations on experimentally created 
small groups in the laboratory where accuracy in recording of data 
and refinement of method are possible but one is never certain 
how meaningful the experimental tasks are to the participants. 

For these reasons, and because of my interest in the understand- 
ing of psychiatric disorders, I have been working in psychiatric 
hospitals for the past few years, including six months of cross- 
cultural comparative work in Japanese hospitals. In this country 
I have concentrated mainly on an intensive observational study of 
a small private psychiatric hospital; in Japan I visited fifteen 
hospitals, but spent the bulk of my time studying one large public 
hospital and another small private hospital in Tokyo. 

As is probably obvious from the preceding paragraphs, the 
administrative process is thought of here in broad terms, rather 
than limited to a narrow range of specific actions and channels for 
the transmission of decisions. Hospitals are especially prone to 
struggles with the problem of who makes what decisions, and much 
time is spent trying to clarify the areas that come under the 
authority of the hospital administrator as opposed to those under 
the authority of the medical staff. Particularly in a psychiatric 
hospital where the patients are not usually sick in bed but are very 
much up and about, there are often differences of opinion over 
administrative and therapeutic goals and areas of responsibility 
in such matters as whether a patient should paint on the walls of his 
room, when and what he should eat, where he should (or should 
not) be at various times during the day, and how he is to get there. 

Since much effort has gone into trying to separate administrative 
and therapeutic functions, it is also probably useful to admit that 
at certain points they cannot be separated and to examine how 
they impinge on each other. In this sense it is necessary to consider 
both the formal and informal systems of organization in the hos- 
pital, and the kinds of interaction and communication taking place 
between people in various roles at different status levels. 
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From general observation as well as from specific studies that 
have been made,' the formal organization of a hospital includes a 
sharply defined hierarchy of statuses—e.g., senior physicians, resi- 
dents, nurses, and attendants. As Harvey Smith points out, one 
aspect of these status levels, which is relatively unique to hospital 
organization, is that they are “mobility blocked.’’* That is, under 
ordinary circumstances personnel can only advance within their 
own level—an attendant cannot become a nurse, nor a nurse be- 
come a doctor. Movement from one level to another can only be 
achieved by leaving the system, acquiring further training, and 
returning in a different status. 

A second aspect of the formal organization of a hospital is the 
extent to which it relies on systems of what Jules Henry® has called 
“multiple subordination,” where one worker is under the authority 
of several independent chiefs. For example, in our own study of a 
small psychiatric hospital, the nurse on the ward could have orders 
issued her independently by the psychiatrist-in-chief, the super- 
visors of therapy, the referring physician, the head resident, the 
supervisor of nurses, and the patient's resident physician. Whether 
a nurse should have orders about a particular patient coming to her 
from so many sources was another matter, the discussion of which 
consumed a large proportion of the time at the daily administrative 
conferences. In this sort of situation, the nurse has a difficult time 
in resolving potentially conflicting orders, which is probably one 
reason why nurses are so insistent that things be put in writing. 

Under such conditions, interpersonal relations between people 
on various levels come to be, at least overtly, highly formalized. 
Furthermore, such an organization makes for the development, on 

4S$ee, for example, H. Rowland, Interaction Processes in a State Mental Hospital, 
Psychiatry, 1 (1938), 323-337; G. Devereux and F. R. Weiner, The Occupational 
Status of Nurses, American Sociological Review, 15 (1950), 628-634; E. Lentz, Morale 
in a Hospital Business Office, Human Organization, 9 (1950), 17-21; J. Woodward, 
Employment Relations in a Group of Hospitals (London, 1950); W. Caudill and E. 
Stainbrook, Some Covert Effects of Communication Difficulties in a Psychiatric 
Hospital, Psychiatry, 17 (1954), 27-40; A. H. Stanton and M. S. Schwartz, The Mental 
Hospital (New York, 1954). 

*Harvey Smith, “Sociological Study of Hospitals,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
Department of Sociology, University of Chicago, 1949. 

‘Jules Henry, The Formal Structure of a Psychiatric Hospital, Psychiatry, 17 
(1954), 139-151. 
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each level, of somewhat separate values and attitudes toward every- 
day events of hospital life, and these differences in attitude are 
incompletely known across levels. In the formal settings provided 
for interaction in the hospital, doctors, nurses, and attendants 
seldom seriously attempt to explain to each other what they 
“really” think about the patient and his treatment. 

It is unlikely that communication in any hospital ever takes place 
solely within its formal organization. There is always an informal 
organization, an outstanding attribute of which is the personalized 
channel of communication set up by each doctor. These informal 
channels are developed—often over coffee in the ward kitchen— 
through frequent casual conversations with nurses and attendants 
with whom a doctor is especially congenial. This serves a useful 
function for the particular persons involved, but the over-all result 
is a large number of informal authority and communication net- 
works which are covert and are not likely to be openly identified. 

One interesting phenomenon which seems to be related to the 
characteristics of the overt formal and covert informal systems is 
that hospitals are particularly subject to “mood sweeps.’’ These 
are made the more discomforting because few persons can identify 
where or why they began. With the barriers to communication in 
the formal system, and the hidden nature of the informal system, 
emotion arising from an event seems to be transmitted from person 
to person more quickly than cognitive knowledge about the event. 
This process is analogous to that observed in some unpublished 
work by Karl W. Deutsch,* when subjects were asked to identify 
the content and feeling tone of a somewhat controversial magazine 
article from which, in a series of experiments, varying proportions 
of the words had been deleted. The article was a report on a coal 
strike and the author was arguing against the position taken by the 
labor union. In the cases of the deletion of every fifth and every 
fourth word, the subjects were still able to identify both content 
and feeling tone. With the deletion of every second word, however, 
content could no longer be recognized, but the subjects could still 
say how the author felt about his topic, whatever it was. This sug- 

‘Personal communication from Professor Karl W. Deutsch, Massachusetts Institute 


of Technology. In general, see Karl W. Deutsch, Communication Theory and Social 
Science, American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 22 (1952), 469-483. 
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gests that fewer cues are necessary for the communication of 
emotional information than for cognitive information. In human 
interaction the trausmission of these two kinds of information 
depends upon somewhat differing types of cues; and it is important 
to realize that the particular administrative structures of a hospital 
systematically affect the flow of both emotional and cognitive in- 
formation and the balance maintained between them. 

In line with this, A. H. Stanton and M. S. Schwartz’ have reported 
how the increased agitation and dissociation of a patient can be 
linked with an ongoing disagreement between two persons (such 
as therapeutic physiciam and administrative physician, or adminis- 
trative physician and charge nurse) who exercise authority over 
the patient as to how the case should be handled. The excitement 
of the patient is especially noticeable when neither of the two 
persons in authority nor the patient is consciously aware (or willing 
to admit openly) that there is a disagreement. In such a situation 
there is little transmission of cognitive information, but a good 
deal of emotional interchange goes on at conscious and unconscious 
levels. Such a “split social field,” as Stanton and Schwartz call it, 
makes for a considerable amount of free floating emotion which, 
since its source remains covert, may attach itself to many secondary 
and inappropriate contexts: the patient may burst into tears over 
the cold morning coffee, the nurse may distribute the nighttime 
sedation on the ward more with a feeling of getting the patients 
out of the way than of helping them to go to sleep, and the doctor 
may find himself in a heated argument at lunch with his superior 
over financial policy. 

Stanton and Schwartz go on to point out that when such a 
disagreement is brought into the open and resolved between the 
persons in authority, the patient quickly improves. A further 
equally observable phenomenon is that the mental health of the 
staff members also usually improves when such disagreements are 
resolved. This latter point, as well as the fact that such processes 
are not confined to three-person social systems but can involve the 
total hospital, became apparent in our study of the dynamics of 
the collective disturbance which is referred to toward the end of 
this paper. The point to be made here is that the administrative 


‘Stanton and Schwartz, op. cit., especially Chapter xv. 
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process and the therapeutic process can become intimately related 
in and out of awareness. This is true at least for the psychiatric 
hospital, and probably for the general hospital as well. 

This question of the binding influence of a social system on 
unconscious as well as conscious processes needs emphasis and 
much further exploration. To date, social scientists have not paid 
much attention to unconscious processes, whether in the study of 
communities, factories, hospitals, or small groups. These phe- 
nomena have received the most study by psychiatrists with reference 
to the two-person system of psychotherapy, and more recently in 
the explicit (as opposed to theoretically posited) study of the 
dynamics of the family as an ongoing small social system.* Some 
years ago I became aware of this problem through a study of the 
sort of social organization that patients on an open ward created 
among themselves.? On the ward, much primitive “instinctual” 
behavior which would not be directly used for social purposes in 
the outer world became enmeshed, and was so used, in the sub- 
culture and role system of the patient group. Hence psychotherapy 
and administration carried out in the hospital had to contend not 
only with such behavior due to regression, but also with such 
behavior supported by the social organization and values brought 
into being by the interaction of patients on the ward. Later, 
in further work stimulated by the observations of Stanton and 
Schwartz, it became evident that staff members were also involved 
in these processes, both in three- or four-person groups and in 
terms of the operation of the entire small hospital under study. 

It is, of course, one thing to explore the unconscious meaning of 
interaction in the privacy of psychotherapy and quite another, re 

*I am thinking here of studies now being carried out by Dr. John Spiegel and 
Dr. Florence Kluckhohn at Harvard on sick and well families, by Dr. Theodore 
Lidz at Yale on families of schizophrenic patients, and by Dr. Nathan Ackerman in 
New York on the place of the family in psychoanalytically oriented treatment. See 
also, N. W. Ackerman and M. L. Behrens, A Study of Family Diagnosis, American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 26 (1956), 66-78; J. Henry and S. Warson, Family Struc- 
ture and Psychic Development, ibid., 21 (1951), 59-73; J. Spiegel, New Perspectives in 
the Study of the Family, Marriage and Family Living, 16 (1954), 4-12; T. Parsons and 
R. F. Bales, Family, Socialization and Interaction Process (Glencoe, Ill., 1955). 

™W. Caudill, F. C. Redlich, H. R. Gilmore, and E. B. Brody, Social Structure and 
Interaction Processes on a Psychiatric Ward, American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
22 (1952), 314-334. 
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quiring perhaps more courage, to ask the staff to engage in a some- 
what related type of scrutiny of their daily behavior. This is espe- 
cially true when the traditional structure of the hospital serves to 
make the interpersonal sources of such processes difficult to identify 
and hard to discuss freely. Partly for such reasons, there has been 
a growing dissatisfaction with the traditional administrative struc- 
ture and therapeutic procedures of psychiatric hospitals, and some 
hospitals have undergone radical reorganization in an effort to 
reach the goal of becoming a therapeutic community.® Due to the 
recent excitement over the results obtained through the use of 
“tranquilizing” drugs (chlorpromazine, reserpine, etc.), and the 
renewed hope of finding specific biochemical changes in certain 
psychotic disorders (particularly the schizophrenic reactions), it is 
probably useful to re-emphasize that results in these areas, by 
bringing the patient to a point where he can be worked with more 
effectively, serve,to increase the need for further understanding of 
the patient’s psychological conflicts and interpersonal difficulties. 
Any disease has psychological and social as well as organic con- 
comitants, and the more variables that can be concretely identified, 
the more effective the study of the multiple aspects of illness can 
become. 

The mention of the organic level of response among psychiatric 
patients raises the interesting question of how such physiological 
behavior may be related to the administrative functioning of the 
hospital. In our own research, the observational data suggested that 
the agitation of patients on the ward (including such symptoms as 
headache, vomiting, and sleep disturbance) was less severe on those 
evenings when certain combinations of nurses and physicians were 
on duty. In this hospital as in most hospitals, however, the par- 
ticular combination of persons on duty was a purely chance 
occurrence because the administrative scheduling of nurses and 
physicians was carried out independently by the nursing super- 
visor and the head resident. The point can best be made here by 
means of a hypothetical example. Let us say we have a schiz- 
ophrenic patient, Miss Jones, who has a phobia about fire engines, 

8M. Jones, The Therapeutic Community (New York, 1953); M. Greenblatt, R. H. 


York, and E. L. Brown, From Custodial to Therapeutic Patient Care in Mental 
Hospitals (New York, 1955). 
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and one evening a fire engine with a siren on goes by the hospital. 
Let us also say that Miss Jones’s anxiety is aroused to the point 
where she cannot handle the problem with her own psychological 
resources. She has, in a sense, a choice: she may become excited, 
with certain attendant physiological changes such as crying, incon- 
tinence, exhaustion, and sleep; or she may turn to other persons for 
support, which, if given in a way she can receive it, may at least 
reduce her excitement. She might turn to the other patients, to the 
nurse on duty, or to the doctor on call. As she is schizophrenic, it 
may be that she has not formed usable close relations with other 
patients, and the question then centers on her contacts with staff 
personnel on duty. Perhaps Miss Jones knows—and patients 
usually make it their business to know such matters—that her own 
doctor, Dr. Rolfe, is on call. Things may go smoothly if Miss Jones 
can get through to Dr. Rolfe because she is willing to ask the nurse 
on duty, Mrs. Peters, whom she likes and trusts, to telephone him. 
If another nurse, whom Miss Jones dislikes, is on duty, things 
may go differently even though Dr. Rolfe is on call, since he can 
only be reached through the nurse. The various permutations of 
this problem—involving combinations of specific individuals in 
hierarchical role arrangements, and the influence exerted on these 
by the state of equilibrium or disequilibrium in the total system 
at the moment—need not be worked out here. Administratively 
speaking, however, additional attention might be given to the 
scheduling of combinations of nurses and doctors on duty with 
reference to their congeniality and usefulness as a therapeutic 
team; equally, research might be done as to the effects of particular 
combinations of nurses and doctors on various diagnostic or social] 
groupings of patients. 

The above discussion implies a theoretical concern with the 
linkage between the related open systems of physiology, per- 
sonality, meaningful small groups, and wider social structures. 
Only a brief reference to these ideas is possible here. As to the 
notion of open systems: in a rough way most physical systems (a 
mechanical clock or a telephone circuit) are closed, while biological 
(the human body) and cultural (the family) systems are open in that 
their existence depends on reciprocal interchange with other 
systems and in that this process tends to be of a self-regulatory 
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nature. Once wound, all the clock can do is run down, but the body 
and the personality are continually adapting to each other, and to 
pressures arising from the family, community, and so on. As 
Ludwig von Bertalanffy points out, open systems do not survive 
through maintaining equilibrium, but rather in striving to main- 
tain it.® In speaking of either open or closed systems, the emphasis 
is not so much on the breakdown of a specific part of a system (the 
mainspring of a clock, a broken arm), as on a breakdown in the 
pattern of the relations between parts (as in metabolic disturbances, 
a neurosis, or interpersonal difficulties in a hospital).?® 

Some of these ideas can be illustrated through the case of Miss 
Jones and the fire engine. Miss Jones’s excitement started when 
stress was placed on the integrative capacity of her personality and 
then spread into other systems. The initial stress might, however, 
just as easily have begun in a different system and then ramified. 
Miss Jones’s upset might have started with an acute attack of 
abdominal influenza; or there might have been a collective dis- 
turbance among the patients on the ward; or the nursing staff 
might have been up in arms over a change in policy made by the 
senior staff, and so on. This way of thinking about the effects of 
linked systems is not confined to the hospital. An individual in the 
community who is under great psychological stress which his per- 
sonality cannot handle may be able to shift some of the load to his 
family, but if the family is itself disrupted and he has no other 
sustaining small group to which to turn, the strain may be shifted 
to the body through the development of such symptoms as ulcer- 
ative colitis.1! Alternately, if the body is under stress, and the 
individual cannot find added support from his psychological re- 
sources or aid from some small group system, then death may result, 


*L. von Bertalanffy, The Theory of Open Systems in Physics and Biology, Science, 
111 (1950), 23-29. 

These ideas about the patterned relations between parts of a system, and the 
linking of one system with another, are closely related, of course, on the one hand, 
to such concepts as Claude Bernard’s internal environment, Walter B. Cannon's 
homeostasis, and recent ideas in psychosomatic research, and, on the other hand, to 
anthropological ideas developed in the area of the integration of social structures, 
and the relations between personality and culture. 

“4E. Lindemann, “Modifications in the Course of Ulcerative Colitis in Relationship 
to Changes in Life Situations and Reaction Patterns,” in H. G. Wolff, S. G. Wolf, 
and C. C. Hare, eds., Life Stress and Bodily Disease (Baltimore, 1950), pp. 706-723. 
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as in cases of schizophrenic exhaustion. Also, if the family is frac- 
tionated by the loss of one or more of its members, this puts a 
heavier load on the personality structures of the survivors and 
probably also on community resources, such as the social agency 
and the clinic.’ 

Though not confined to the hospital, processes leading to stress 
and adaptation can be very advantageously studied in a hospital 
where a higher degree of control is possible over certain variables 
and where data on what is happening concurrently in the various 
linked systems can be gathered with relatively greater ease. In this 
sort of study, administrative procedures are certainly one variable 
which can produce effects on the patterning of relations between 
staff and patients at social, psychological, and perhaps physiological 
levels. 

Further than this, one would anticipate that the patterns of 
relations between people under stress in everyday life, and between 
staff and patients in the hospital, would vary from one culture to 
another. The nature of the family in Japan and its place in the 
general social organization, when contrasted with the family in the 
United States, make the problems of a person in distress very dif- 
ferent in the two cultures as to whom he can turn to for help and 
what he can expect. These expectations about interpersonal rela- 
tions are carried along by a person when he enters a hospital, 
since a patient does not take off his culture with his clothes (or 
at least not the more important internalized aspects of it). 

In this respect it is quite possible that a certain tacit cultural 
premise or expectation concerning interpersonal relations under- 
lies the Stanton and Schwartz phenomenon referred to earlier. In 
terms of American culture, it may be that both staff member and 
patient are in unspoken agreement that people can be moved quite 
a distance (consciously or unconsciously influenced in their actions 
on behalf of another) in human relations. The boundaries of most 
relationships in American culture are rather fuzzy—-to a greater 
extent than in other cultures it is left up to the individuals con- 

“This approach is developed further in two articles: W. Caudill, “Cultural Per- 
spectives on Stress,” in Walter Reed Army Medical Center symposium on Stress 
(Washington, D.C., 1953), pp. 194-208; W. Caudill, Some Effects of Social and Cul- 


tural Systems in Reactions to Stress (in preparation for publication). See also R. R. 
Grinker, Psychosomatic Research (New York, 1953). 
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cerned how wide a range of action and degree of emotional depth 
are to be included in a relationship. By contrast, in Japan the 
boundaries of relationships are very sharp and well known before- 
hand by participants. The potentialities of a relationship are much 
more circumscribed, and what one person can do for another is 
almost rigidly determined by their relative positions in a tight web 
of status and obligation. Thus, when a patient and staff member 
interact in a Japanese hospital, they are probably much clearer as 
to the limits surrounding their relationship and hence feel freer to 
act spontaneously within these limits than in a comparable situa- 
tion in America, but at the same time they are less free to develop 
the relationship in other directions. 

One would not expect then, other things being equal, to find the 
kind of phenomena noted by Stanton and Schwartz as evident in 
Japanese psychiatric hospitals. I believe this is one factor, among 
several, that helps to account for the lesser degree of violence and, 
more importantly, tension on the wards of Japanese hospitals than 
in state hospital wards in this country, as noted by previous Amer- 
ican visitors and experienced by myself in work in Japan.'* 

As implied above, the organization of the hospital itself is in- 
fluenced by, and forms one special manifestation of, the general 
culture of which it is a part. These cultural influences affect 
personnel and patient selection, administrative and therapeutic 
procedures, and site and architecture. Much could be said about 
this regarding the history and present position of the psychiatric 
hospital in the United States. I would like here merely to indicate 
two examples from Japan. Upon initial impression much of 
Japanese psychiatry is similar to that found in Western countries, 
since Japanese psychiatrists were trained at first in Europe and, 
somewhat later, in the United States. This similarity is especially 
true of those aspects of research and treatment based on an organic 
etiology for psychiatric disorders; in contrast to the United States, 
however, there is very little emphasis on psychodynamics. Inter- 
woven with these Western influences are many aspects of adminis- 
tration and treatment stemming from Japanese culture. 

My observations and those of others in Japan and the United States were made 
before the current extensive use of “tranquilizing” drugs. See H. A. Cotton and F. G. 


Ebaugh, Japanese Neuropsychiatry, American Journal of Psychiatry, 103 (1946), 
342-348. 
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One such is the use of a category of nursing personnel called 
tsukisoi. These are women who act as motherly servants—they are 
with the patient twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week. They 
sleep in the same room as the patient and serve as housekeeper and 
companion. A very close relationship often develops within the 
limits set by the relative positions of tsukisoi and patient. A second 
aspect of Japanese culture is found in the influence exerted by Dr. 
Seima Morita who developed a type of treatment for neuroses. Dr. 
Morita’s influence has been great on Japanese psychiatry, although 
few psychiatrists use his treatment in unmodified form. During the 
first week of treatment the patient is isolated in a dark, empty 
room, and all contact and activity (except eating and eliminating) 
are prohibited. Following this period, the patient begins to com- 
municate with his doctor through a diary upon which the doctor 
comments in writing several times a week. The philosophy behind 
these procedures is that of Zen Buddhism."* There are many 
administrative and therapeutic implications of both the tsukisoi 
relationship and Morita therapy which will have to await future 
publication. It is sufficient to suggest here the differences that exist 
in hospitalization from one culture to another. 

The preceding discussion has at times ranged far afield of the 
specific setting of the psychiatric hospital, but without, I think, los- 
ing sight complctely of the wider implications of the administrative 
process. In bringing this paper to a close, it is useful to turn briefly 
to some results of the analysis of data from our own study of a small 
psychiatric hospital, which is now being prepared for publication 
in book form."® 

In our study we were concerned with the sorts of question that 
have been discussed in this paper. One way of phrasing our objec- 
tive would be to say that we wanted to identify a wide variety of 
kinds of communication between people and to analyze these com- 
munications as forming part of a broader context of events than 
was usually recognized in the daily work of the hospital. Our 
methods were largely those of observation and interviewing; we 


“A. Kondo, Morita Therapy: A Japanese Therapy for Neurosis, American Journal 
of Psychoanalysis, 13 (1953), 31-37. 

%The study was carried out as a collaboration between Dr. Edward Stainbrook, 
a psychiatrist, and myself, an anthropologist. I acted as principal investigator. The 
book is tentatively called A Context for Illness. 
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also made use of the usual hospital records (although these were 
often inadequate for research purposes) such as nursing notes, 
dictated therapeutic progress notes, and written administrative 
orders. In general, over a four-month period we attempted to col- 
lect detailed data on what was happening each day at all levels of 
hospital operation. Later we carried out an interviewing program 
with senior staff, residents, nurses, and patients, using a series of 
specially drawn pictures about hospital life as visual questions in 
order to obtain data on the values and attitudes influencing the 
perception of everyday events." 

Turning first to the interviews with the pictures, it became 
apparent upon analysis that the senior staff and the patients shared 
many similar patterns of perception about life in the hospital. Both 
groups were optimistic over the outcome of interaction in the areas 
of therapy, administration, and general human relations. This was 
in contrast to the residents, who were optimistic about therapy and 
human relations but pessimistic about administrative matters. The 
nurses had yet another pattern, being optimistic where therapy was 
concerned but pessimistic about both administration and human 
relations. 

With regard to the intriguing similarity in pattern between the 
seniors and patients, it is interesting that neither group had day-to- 
day responsibility for the operation of the hospital; both groups 
could more easily be optimistic as they were less in touch with these 
problems. In addition, it is likely that this pattern is a specific in- 
stance of a general phenomenon in human relations: the tendency 
for alternate levels (or extremes) in a hierarchical structure to show 
certain similarities in attitudes and feelings, whether in a hospital, 
a factory, or a kinship system. In most societies in the world there 
are patterns of mutual indulgence and affection between alternate 
generations, such as those between grandparents and grand- 
children. In this latter case, neither generation usually has direct 
responsibility for the other, and the two groups are united in hav- 
ing experienced frustration with the intermediate generation. 
That is, the grandparents have had to rear the parents, and the 
children have had to be reared by the parents. In an analogous way, 


*It is impractical here to initiate a discussion of methods of data collection and 


analysis. These matters are fully treated in the forthcoming book. 
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the residents and nurses might be thought of as the slightly harassed 
parents living between the grandparental seniors and the patient 
children. 

Taken all together, there was a good deal more optimism than 
pessimism expressed by the various role groups in the picture inter- 
views. Yet the daily observations indicated the existe ice of much 
tension and many minor, constant problems which now and then 
coalesced into major issues. A clue to the meaning of this seeming 
discrepancy may be gained from the opinions about interactions 
given by the particular role groups who were actually engaged in 
these interactions each day. Thus we are not interested at this point 
in what seniors or nurses said about the interaction of residents and 
patients in the area of therapy, but we are interested in the 
opinions of residents and patients on this matter. As it turned out, 
the majority of both residents and patients were optimistic about 
their therapeutic interaction. In contrast to this, while nurses were 
on the whole optimistic about their own therapeutic efforts with 
patients, the patients were pessimistic in speaking of therapeutic 
contacts with nurses. On the other hand, patients saw their admin- 
istrative interaction with nurses optimistically, while the nurses 
were pessimistic about administrative work with patients. 

The point here is that although in general the interviews con- 
tained a preponderance of optimism, when an analysis was made of 
the congruence of emotional opinion between the role groups 
actually involved in the interactions they were describing, there 
was underlying disagreement in the great majority of cases. More- 
over, the nature of the hierarchical structure of the hospital and the 
formality of relations across status lines served to impede people in 
differing roles from becoming aware of the discrepancies in the 
emotional evaluations of their interaction. It seems likely that such 
a condition serves to accentuate the difficulties in working through 
the minor issues that inevitably occur in the day-to-day operation 
of a psychiatric hospital. 

A second body of data consisted of the essentially verbatim 
written record of interaction at sixty-three consecutive daily admin- 
istrative conferences. These were held each morning, lasted for 
about half an hour, and were attended by several senior staff mem- 
bers, five residents, three or four nurses, and other personnel such 
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as the social worker, occupational therapist, and group worker. 
Discussion centered around routine administrative matters, prog- 
ress of patients in therapy and on the wards, and questions of 
policy. The written records of these conferences were first analyzed 
through the use of R. F. Bales’s interaction categories." 

I only want to mention here some findings concerned with the 
sheer amounts of talking done by the various role groups. It is per- 
haps not surprising that, when corrected for differential numbers 
of persons present in a role group, the senior staff talked most, the 
residents next, and the nurses and other personnel least (as these 
latter groups had roughly equal amounts of participation). Pursu- 
ing this matter further, within the senior staff role group the 
psychiatrist-in-chief talked more than the other senior doctors, 
while among the nurses the supervisor of nurses talked more than 
the charge nurses, who, in turn, talked more than staff nurses 
(although these latter were seldom present at the conferences). The 
effect of status on the amount of participation, both between and 
within a role group, can be seen very clearly from these results. 

The data on the residents can be used to illustrate a somewhat 
different phenomenon. When the sixty-three conferences were 
divided into three consecutive twenty-one-conference periods, the 
five residents consistently maintained the same rank order from 
most- to least-talking resident. The effect of personality is evident 
here in that Dr. A was an assertive, mature man who was much 
involved in his work, while Dr. E was a passive woman who tended 
to withdraw from many situations. Nevertheless, over the three 
twenty-one-conference periods, Dr. E always talked more than the 
supervisor of nurses despite the fact that the supervisor was like Dr. 
A in being a forceful, outspoken individual. This situation brings 
out rather sharply the interplay of personality and social role in 
administrative interaction. Dr. E’s role as resident served to in- 
crease her participation over what it might have been, but for the 
supervisor of nurses, the role acted as a brake on the amount of her 
participation. 

We made a further division of the administrative conference 
data into twelve one-week periods in order to follow certain ques- 
tions over time. After devising a type of topical content analysis, we 


“R. F. Bales, Interaction Process Analysis (Cambridge, Mass., 1950). 
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constructed ten indexes which we hoped would measure various 
aspects of the ongoing administrative process such as the extent of 
control exercised by the senior staff, the level of confusion in discus- 
sion, and the degree of withdrawal from active participation with 
each other on the part of the several role groups. When these 
ten indexes were plotted, it was found that five of them reached a 
peak in the ninth week, and the other five in the tenth week. A 
collective disturbance on the wards took place during the eleventh 
week. This disturbance started with the majority of the patients on 
the open ward becoming upset on the same day, and this unsettled 
state persisted for a period of about a week. 

The collective disturbance took the staff by surprise, and most 
of their remedial efforts were focused on a few individual patients 
such as a sexually provocative young woman and a young man who 
wanted to turn the ward into a sporting fraternity. The staff dis- 
cussions at this time were concerned exclusively with questions of 
why these patients acted as they did and what ought to be done 
with them. From an analysis of the observations on the ward and 
elsewhere in the hospital during the months prior to the collective 
disturbance, it became evident that a much more complex process 
involving an unsettled state among all role groups, and not only the 
patients, had been developing. This unsettled state was related to 
the transition from a diagnostic to a psychodynamic treatment pro- 
gram in the hospital. It is not possible here to trace in detail the 
many complex interrelations between staff and patients which 
preceded and followed the disturbance and led to the restoration 
of normal operation. 

I would not want to give the impression that we were so for- 
tunate as to have been able to predict events in the total hospital 
system. It was only after analysis of all the data that it was possible 
to see certain patterns emerging. Such analysis, however, sets the 
stage for prediction in future study and for the possible practical 
utilization of certain research methods. I hope I have been able to 
convey what are for me some of the wider implications of adminis- 
trative processes in psychiatric hospitals, as well as the excitement 
of finding in these processes the opportunity for the study of still 
broader problems. 


( 


D. Millett 


A Critical Appraisal of the Study 


of Public Administration 


During the 1940s students of administration called atiention to the 
absence of an adequate foundation in empirical data, in social psychol- 
ogy, and in governmental theory fora “science of administration.” The 
result has. been some uncertainty about the present content of public 
administration as a branch of political science. Three primary hypoth- 
eses may be used by the political scientist in America as the basis for 
his study of public administration. The first is that public administra- 
tion must be conducted in such a way as to promote rather than impair 
the essential elements of a free society. Secondly, under the American 
structure of governmental power, the legislative, executive, and ju- 
diciary branches exercise continuing oversight of administrative agen- 
cies in order to ensure a politically responsible bureaucracy. Thirdly, 
although public administration embraces governmental operations in 
a variety of activities, all fields of governmental endeavor contain a 
common core of similar concern which we may label “management.” 

The author is president of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. This 
paper was given as a lecture at the Graduate School of Business and 
Public Administration, Cornell University, on December 12, 1955. 


ANY discussion of the art and science of public administration 
must necessarily make a sharp distinction at the very outset. Public 
administration is a vital part of the whole process of government, 
the part which provides the machinery whereby political decisions 
bring about everyday action. 

It is one thing to notice and to speak about how the work of 
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government is performed. It is something different to analyze the 
actual growing body of knowledge about public administration. 
Perhaps a distinction between the two seems forced. Certainly the 
study of public administration takes as its focus the conduct of 
public administration. We conceivably might have—indeed we 
have had in much of Western history—extensive experience in the 
actual work of government without having a corresponding body of 
systematic knowledge known as public administration. In our own 
country, the history of public administration as an identifiable 
field of interest for scholars may be said to have begun with the 
publication of an article on the subject in 1887 by Professor Wood- 
row Wilson.’ Obviously we could have no study of public adminis- 
tration without some experience with public administration in 
actual practice for the scholar to observe and analyze. Thus we may 
say that public administration is indispensable to the process of 
modern government, while the study of public administration is 
indispensable only to the study of government. I would like to go 
further than this, however, and assert that if the improving of the 
operation of governmental administration is to be more than a 
matter of mere chance, it must arise from the systematic study of 
public administration. 

If there were a complete coincidence between operation and 
knowledge in the field of public administration, then our knowl- 
edge would be perfect. Except over a long period of time, that 
knowledge would also be static. But there is no reason to think that 
our knowledge of public administration is by any means complete. 
Rather, I would contend that we lack well-formulated conceptions 
about the scope and limits of the body of knowledge which may 
properly be labeled public administration. As a result of this 
deficiency we have thus far failed to develop any general or system- 
atic understanding about the phenomenon of public administra- 
tion. 

I am not concerned here with identifying certain current trends 
in the organization and procedures of governmental administra- 
tion, important as these are. Rather, my interest here is with the 
characteristics of our body of knowledge. 


*Woodrow Wilson, The Study of Administration, Political Science Quarterly, 2 
(1887), 197-222. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE STUDY OF PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

The first effort at a systematic delineation of the study of public 
administration in this country was undertaken in 1893 by Professor 
Frank J. Goodnow at Columbia University. Initially, in a volume 
on comparative administrative law,? and later in a volume on 
administrative law in the United States,* Goodnow dealt in legal 
terms with the powers of the chief executive, the authority of de- 
partment heads, the status of municipal corporations, the general 
law of governmental officers, and judicial review. Much of this 
subject-matter content is still embodied in present-day works on 
public administration and administrative law. 

Goodnow’s major conceptual contribution, however, was em- 
bodied in a volume published in 1900 in which he argued a dis- 
tinction between politics and administration.* Perhaps he was 
overly rigorous in the distinction he drew; perhaps he was unrealis- 
tic in his apparent failure to realize that administrative agencies do 
participate in the formulation of public policy. Yet the distinction 
Goodnow made was important, and it is still fundamental in Amer- 
ican administrative practice as well as in the study of public 
administration. If no real distinction is possible between politics 
and administration, then a permanent civil-service system is not 
compatible with a democratic polity. If no real distinction is pos- 
sible between politics and administration, then the role of the pro- 
fessional administrator in our public schools and our public 
universities, in our health and welfare administration, and in our 
whole military structure has been constructed upon false and dan- 
gerous premises. 

Shortly after the work of Goodnow, students of government who 
were developing a special interest in public administration began 
to seek practical goals and to search for solutions to particular 
current problems. Budgetary, personnel, and organizational reform 
became the preoccupation of the day. The problems appeared self- 
evident; the solutions appeared obvious to reasonable men. There 

*Frank J. Goodnow, Comparative Administrative Law, I and I (New York, 1893). 

*Frank J. Goodnow, The Principles of the Administrative Law of the U.S. (New 


York, 1905). 
‘Frank J. Goodnow, Politics and Administration (New York, 1900). 
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was little concern in this period with political theory, with funda- 
mental goals of public policy, or with basic concepts of administra- 
tive thinking. 

Nonetheless, in practice, both a major objective and a primary 
idea appeared to underlie the writing and the prescription current 
between 1905 and 1925. The major objective was efficiency, as if 
this in and of itself were a governmental value of accepted meaning. 
The primary idea was to strengthen the administrative position of 
the chief executive in our scheme of government. Few questioned 
that the idea had merit and that the means to the desired end would 
be effective. 

It was a leading figure in this problem-solving era of public 
administration who in 1927 endeavored to provide a theoretical 
justification for the years of practical endeavor. W. F. Willoughby’s 
Principles of Public Administration® is a landmark. Some of the 
ideas set forth therein may no longer be acceptable to many stu- 
dents, yet nowhere else will one find those ideas so carefully 
expressed. Willoughby identified five problem areas for public 
administration: general adrhinistration, organization, personnel, 
supply, and finance. The book provides a convenient summary of 
defects in administrative practice as identified in more than twenty 
years of inquiry, and at the same time it is an expression of con- 
sensus about desirable practice. 

But Willoughby went beyond this. He perceived the necessity of 
providing a theoretical basis for the administrative prescription of 
his day. He found his theory in an analogy from the great corpo- 
rations of the 1920s. He likened the legislature to the board of 
directors and the chief executive to a general manager. In the 
decade after World War I when the prevailing political attitude of 
the day was to have less government in business but more business 
method in government, the analogy may have seemed almost 
providential in its appeal. That the theory today strikes us as poor 
constitutional doctrine need not detract from an important con- 
tribution. At least Willoughby sought to place the study of public 
administration in a carefully formulated conceptual framework. 

The report of the President’s Committee on Administrative 
Management in 1937 represented the climactic achievement of the 


5W. F. Willoughby, Principles of Public Administration (Baltimore, 1927). 
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problem-survey movement.* The management level of administra- 
tive organization which received the committee's attention was 
that of the president. The presidency was now to become an insti- 
tution, requiring a substantial array of administrative assistance in 
order to assert effective leadership over the operating agencies of 
government. The presidency was expected to be the more or less 
sole arrangement for ensuring popular, democratic control over the 
work of government. In turn, this theory of an institutionalized 
presidency in order to provide democratic control over an expand- 
ing bureaucracy was accompanied by the claim of a scientific theory 
of organization. This latter claim was presented by one of the 
distinguished members of the President's Committee, Luther 
Gulick, in Papers on the Science of Administration." 

At the same time there began a period of critical review of the 
assumptions of administrative prescription. The report of the 
Brookings Institution for the Byrd Committee in 1937 rejected 
many of the proposals put forth by the President's Committee.* 
Experts apparently could disagree, and the doubt arose whether 
ideas might differ depending upon the point of view, whether 
executive or legislative. 

Schuyler C. Wallace in 1941 questioned the theoretical and 
empirical basis for any so-called “science of organization.”® In 1947 
Herbert Simon continued the criticism, asserting that the realities 
of administrative organization were not to be found in the formal- 
ities of structure but in the values and attitudes of social behavior.’° 
Dwight Waldo in 1948 went even further, declaring that adminis- 
trative reformers had by implicit assumption constructed a theory 
of government whose basic postulates were questionable.’! He 
urged that the study of public administration be placed on “firmer 
foundations.” 

In the administrative experience arising from World War II— 

*President’s Committee on Administrative Management, Report with Special 
Studies (Washington, D.C., 1937). 

"Luther H. Gulick and L. Urwick, eds., Papers on the Science of Administration 
New York, 1937). 

‘Senate Report No. 1275, 75th Congress, Ist Session (Washington, D.C., 1937). 

*Schuyler C. Wallace, Federal Departmentalization (New York, 1941). 

Herbert A. Simon, Administrative Behavior (New York, 1947). 

"Dwight Waldo, The Administrative State (New York, 1948). 
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experience recorded on a scale never before attempted in the his- 
tory of Western civilization—there was still no discernible common 
conception of administrative understanding. Most writers were 
content to describe events and personalities; they were reluctant to 
theorize. 

In the meantime, the central position of the political scientist as 
a student of public administration was rapidly being lost. The 
wide-scale participation of the businessman in government during 
World War II resulted in a community of concern for both the 
student of business administration and the student of public 
administration. The industrial engineer likewise became in- 
terested. For a long time the public-school educator had claimed his 
own separate interest in school administration. The study of 
administration now became the province of the health officer and 
the social worker as well. Military administration increasingly 
developed its own peculiar place in the complex system of military 
education. Psychologists became personnel administrators and 
accountants became budget officers. With their capacity for omni- 
competence in all fields of human endeavor, lawyers became 
general administrators. And in the notable instance of one univer- 
sity, the subject matter of public administration appeared to be 
equated with the subject matter of governmental economics. 

In this array of specialized approaches, the political scientist 
found himself on the defensive. What was the particular compe- 
tence which might justify the political scientist in asserting that he 
had something to contribute to the study of public administration? 
Such answers as were forthcoming were none too reassuring. 

If now the ‘study of public administration is in a somewhat 
chaotic condition, there is no cause for despair. Just as few certain- 
ties will be found in most other branches of knowledge. Confusion 
is a healthy state rather than the symptom of a grave malady. Com- 
peting ideas, a variety of points of view, a diverse body of empirical 
data or case studies—these factors are more conducive to critical 
thinking and the formulation of meaningful conceptions than some 
unified, static scheme of things with its deadening impact upon 
individual speculation. Because the study of public administration 
has had such a rich and varied history in our own country, it is all 
the more an exciting field of intellectual challenge. 
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Yet amid this confusion it seems to me that the study of public 
administration is beginning to construct a new theoretical base 
more adequate and promising than any before. Any body of knowl- 
edge worthy of the designation must have a conceptual framework 
of growth and development. The concepts of one time may give 
way with further experience and reflection to still other concepts. 
This has been the method of general progress for knowledge in the 
past, and we have no reason to think that it will not be the direction 
of the future. 

The political scientist has a central position in the emerging 
conceptual ideas about public administration as I envisage them. 
Let us not forget that the unique aspect of public administration is 
its public characteristic. And public affairs provide the political 
scientist with his special point of reference, different from the point 
of reference of the economist, the psychologist, the sociologist, the 
biological scientist, the physical scientist, or any of their proliferous 
progeny of professional competencies. 

The political scientist who makes public administration his 
special field of attention will find, I believe, that his interest em- 
braces at least three major concerns. In eaci of these three areas he 
must implicitly or explicitly find a conceptual theory by which to 
test his empirical observations and to provide, with proper modifi- 
cation if necessary, some pattern of future expected behavior. The 
great goal of knowledge is not simply an understanding of the past 
or a sympathetic appreciation of the present, important though 
these may be. Our goal is to have a reasonable anticipation of the 
future, both in short- and long-run terms, in order that man’s be- 
havior may be guided by reason rather than solely by blind chance. 

In a dynamic world, reason based upon experience can never be 
a full and reliable guide for the future. The human species, like 
other species, must be able to adjust to environmental changes. Yet 
human reason can at least provide us with guideposts, check points, 
and signs of precaution during our journey into the unknown. This 
is what we seek in the study of public administration, even as in 
other fields of study. 


ADMINISTRATION AND FREEDOM 


A first basic conception is this: American public administration 
is founded upon the proposition that the work of government must 
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be performed in such a way as to be compatible with the require- 
ments of a free society. No society, free or otherwise, can exist 
without government. But in a free society certain peculiar traits of 
government are indispensable. Government, like other institutions 
in a free society, must give full recognition to the worth of the indi- 
vidual. The ends of government seek to promote the ends of free- 
dom for the person within prescribed requirements for social 
cohesion and social interest. Government in a free society recog- 
nizes limits to its competence, follows definite procedures, and 
treats all equitably. 

In writing about the study of administration in 1887, Woodrow 
Wilson declared, ‘It is the object of administrative study to dis- 
cover, first, what government can properly and successfully do. . ..” 
Throughout subsequent years political scientists have tended to 
avoid this very object of administrative study. Rather, they have 
concentrated their attention upon the second of Mr. Wilson’s ob- 
jects: how government “can do these proper things with the utmost 
efficiency and at the least possible cost either of money or of 
energy. 

In reality, the administrator, as distinct from the student of 
administration, is constantly concerned with this question of what 
government can properly and successfully do. In its final report to 
Congress in June 1955, the second Hoover Commission declared 
that in its recommendations it had sought six objectives. The fifth 
and sixth of these objectives were respectively: 

To eliminate or reduce government competition with private 


enterprise. 

And perhaps the most important of all—To strengthen the economic, 
social, and governmental structure which has brought us, now for 166 
years, constant blessings and progress.1% 


The commission did not endeavor to justify these particular 
objectives. It must have assumed that their desirability was either 
self-evident or so widely accepted as to require no defense. Yet 
obviously these objectives are based upon a fundamental proposi- 
tion, namely, that there are things which government can properly 


“Wilson, op. cit., p. 197. 
*8U.S. Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, 


Final Report to the Congress (Washington, D.C., 1955). 
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and successfully do, and that there are other things which it cannot 
properly and successfully do. 

If one examines critically the administrative history of govern- 
mental endeavors to stem the tide of depression and then to roll 
back the waves of unemployment and underproduction, one con- 
stantly finds the judgment that in our society there are proper ways 
of government intervention in the economy and that only these 
methods should be employed. This judgment is now widespread in 
both the economic and the political community of our country. 

During World War II, when the production of munitions of war 
had to be manufactured in overwhelming quantities, our defense 
agencies found a variety of methods to stimulate and manage the 
necessary output. Some corporations operated government-owned 
plants. Some business enterprises built their own plants with funds 
borrowed from government. Some companies borrowed the funds 
to build the necessary plants and then included the amortization of 
the plant in the delivery price of the finished goods of war. All of 
these devices reflected an overwhelming conviction that govern- 
ment could not properly and successfully build and operate all the 
plants producing munitions of war or the basic facilities supplying 
these plants. 

Since the end of World War II the Atomic Energy Commission 
has had a legal monopoly in the production of fissionable materials 
in this country. Yet this production is carried forward primarily by 
means of contract with private enterprise. Moreover, the great ex- 
pansion of research activity which has occurred in the past fifteen 
years under governmental auspices has not been carried forward 
by the construction of governmental laboratories. It has been 
realized through scholarships and contractual relationships with 
industry and our universities. 

Behind all such action there must be a tacit or implicit funda- 
mental belief that government, which means also public adminis- 
tration, must be conducted in such a way as to be compatible with 
the requirements of a free society. What government can properly 
and successfully do must depend upon a criterion of judgment. I 
submit there is no criterion except the one I have just mentioned— 
the requirements of a free society. 

Can these requirements be studied, defined, and understood? | 
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believe they can. In terms of substance, our government in the 
name of freedom is a government of limited power. This does not 
mean just that in the conduct of our governmental processes we as 
a society have pledged ourselves to observe certain procedural 
limitations, such as rights of free speech and freedom from arbi- 
trary arrest. Much more fundamentally, ours is a government of 
limited power because it does not endeavor to be omnicompetent 
or to exercise all power. Essential elements of power in our society 
are exercised by private, or at least nongovernmental, economic 
groups, church groups, labor groups, voluntary associations, and 
others. 

In an increasingly complicated industrialized society, we may 
decide to bring many of these nongovernmental groups under some 
degree of regulation. Corporations may be forbidden to engage in 
a restraint of trade or to indulge in unfair methods of competition. 
Labor unions may be restrained from exercising certain forms of 
economic pressure. Voluntary associations may be required to 
report their income and expenditures for certain purposes. None 
of this action seeks to eliminate the nongovernmental endeavor. 

We Americans believe that governmental power can be limited 
and some degree of freedom preserved for the individual only if 
there are other centers of power of a nongovernmental nature. We 
seek to make the individual and the state compatible through the 
doctrine of limited governmental power and by the promotion of 
what one writer has recently termed “countervailing power.” 

Now this concept of limited governmental power is not simply 
a subject for discussion by the political theorist. It is a major oper- 
ating assumption of public administration, and hence necessarily 
a subject for continuing critical analysis by students of adminis- 
tration. 

Let me give you a specific illustration of what I mean from my 
own field of administrative responsibility. I am the chief executive 
officer of a state-supported institution of higher education. I hold 
firmly that it is to the best interest of my own individual institu- 
tion, and to the cause of publicly supported higher education 
generally, for privately supported institutions 9f higher education 
to continue to flourish and to expand. Why do I have this convic- 
tion and seek in varied ways to give it expression? The answer is 
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simple. I believe we cannot have freedom in higher education if it 
becomes a governmental monopoly. 

Now my belief may be correct or incorrect. As an administrator 
I must operate upon such knowledge from experience and insight 
and upon such common sense as I possess. But it is the task of the 
student of public administration to enlarge my knowledge and to 
provide me with concepts which can affect my behavior in mean- 
ingful ways. 

Thus I propose that as his first basic conception the student of 
public administration observe how administration functions in 
policy and procedure so as to be compatible with the requirements 
of a free society. Here is a subject with which the political scientist 
is pre-eminently qualified to deal. It is a subject to which unfortu- 
nately he has given too little attention. It is a subject which must 
increasingly become the province of the student of public adminis- 
tration in this day of large-scale governmental activity. What can 
government properly and successfully do? The answer must surely 
be that it can properly promote the public interest within certain 
limits of procedure and can successfully perform its assigned tasks 
when it does not destroy essential elements of freedom in our 
society. 


RESPONSIBLE ADMINISTRATION 


A second basic proposition of public administration is this: A 
primary task of the legislative, executive, and judicial branches of 
our government is to ensure responsible performance by adminis- 
trative agencies. In carrying out this task and in realizing this end, 
each branch of government exercises that power which is appro- 
priate to its nature. 

Upon first thought I doubt if this second basic proposition seems 
very startling or even important. It seems almost a truism. Yet a 
little study will quickly reveal that one of the great gaps in our 
knowledge about public administration is an adequate and 
accurate theory of constitutional status. Only two proposals for 
such a theory have been put forth in the past fifty years. In my 
judgment neither serves the need. 

As I have commented earlier, W. F. Willoughby had an answer 
to this matter of the constitutional status of administration. Draw- 
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ing a careful distinction between the executive function and the 
administrative function, Willoughby proceeded to assert without 
any qualification: ‘““The administrative function, that is, the func- 
tion of direction, supervision, and control of the administrative 
activities of the government, resides in the legislative branch of the 
government.’ He then went on to argue that, for reasons of 
administrative efficiency, the legislature ought to confer upon the 
chief executive the duties and responsibilities of a general manager 
of administrative activities. Yet there was no doubt in Willoughby’s 
mind that the chief executive's position could be made into that of 
general manager only by legislative enactment. 

Willoughby then went on to urge that the chief executive should 
exercise general control over the so-called “institutional” activities 
of administration, should prepare budgets, and submit adminis- 
trative reports. But he insisted that in the performance of these 
activities the chief executive was “strictly a subordinate of the 
legislature.” 

Ten years after these ideas were expressed by Willoughby, the 
President’s Committee on Administrative Management (composed 
of two professional political scientists and a distinguished public 
administrator) put forth an entirely different concept. Administra- 
tive management, said the committee, involved the “organization 
for the performance of the duties imposed upon the President in 
exercising the executive power vested in him by the Constitution of 
the United States.’"*® All administrative agencies, in the belief of 
the committee, constituted a part of the executive branch of the 
government. Yet after numerous proposals to increase the adminis- 
trative authority of the president, the committee suddenly an- 
nounced a new constitutional principle. It declared, “The preser- 
vation of the principle of the full accountability of the Executive 
to the Congress is an essential part of our republican system.’’'® 
How in practice was this principle to be carried out? The com- 
mittee spoke only of an “independent auditor who will report 
promptly to the Congress his criticisms and exceptions of the 
actions of the Executive.’”’ The Congress could then take “the 
necessary corrective steps and safeguard the future.” But exactly 

“Willoughby, op. cit., p. 11. “Report with Special Studies, p. 2. 

p. 49. 
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what these corrective steps might be, the committee did not say. 

In my judgment the constitutional doctrine of the President's 
Committee is just as faulty as the constitutional doctrine of W. F. 
Willoughby. Essentially, the President's Committee appeared to 
equate all administrative activity of government with the executive 
branch of the government. This position has been taken by other 
students of public administration. It even seems to have been ac- 
cepted by the legislative branch in both 1947 and in 1953, when 
laws creating a special agency to study administrative operations 
labeled that agency a commission on “Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government.” Yet even the President’s Commit- 
tee was obviously somewhat perturbed about its position, either as 
a practical or as a theoretical matter, and suddenly discovered a 
compietely new constitutional principle, that of “full account- 
ability of the Executive to the Congress.” Interestingly enough, the 
committee seemed unable to explain where they found this prin- 
ciple or how it was supposed to operate. 

I believe that both Willoughby and the President’s Committee 
on Administrative Management were troubled by certain obvious 
facts. Each tried in good faith to place some interpretation upon 
these facts which would provide a concept for the understanding 
and future guidance of administrative operations in our system of 
government. 

Let us examine briefly the facts that have made the development 
of an adequate and accurate constitutional doctrine of administra- 
tive authority so difficult. First of all, the American system of 
government as established by the state constitutions and the federal 
constitution in 1787 is based upon a separation of power. Every 
schoolboy knows this. Perhaps the founding fathers thought they 
were making only minor adaptations in the British framework 
with which they were familiar. We know now that this was not so. 
Governmental power, as the framers of our constitution understood 
it, was to be shared by legislative, executive, and judicial branches. 
Constitutional usage has had to determine exactly how such shared 
power would operate in practice. 

A second fact is that our federal constitution and many state 
constitutions were little concerned with the administrative work 
of government. No doubt the founding fathers fully appreciated 
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that the new system of government they were proposing would re- 
quire an administrative apparatus. Certainly there is no adequate 
reason to think that they contemplated an administrationless state. 
But the references to administrative agencies in the federal consti- 
tution, for example, are scarce and oblique. Neither federal nor 
state constitutions provide us with any clearly formulated doctrine 
about the status of administrative agencies in our scheme of 
government. 

The third fact which has troubled political scientists has beer 
the realization that in practice the legislature, the executive, and 
the judiciary have wielded immense power in determining the 
scope and conduct of the administrative operations of government. 
It is the legislature, sometimes prodded and guided by the chief 
executive, which determines what shall be the administrative 
activities of government, how they shall be organized, and how 
much shall be spent. It is the chief executive who appoints key 
administrative officials, often with legislative approval, and who 
provides some degree of continuing supervision over the perform- 
ance of administrative activity. It is the judiciary which determines 
the legality of administrative authority and the propriety of due 
process in its exercise. 

In an age when government especially means administration, it 
is no easy task to fit these stubborn facts into an adequate and 
accurate framework of constitutional doctrine. Yet it seems to me 
that the task is far simpler than many political scientists have real- 
ized. There is, I believe, a constitutional interpretation of adminis- 
trative authority which does square with the realities of our 
peculiar system of government. It is possible here only to outline 
that interpretation. 

The administrative agencies of government must not be con- 
fused with either the legislative or the executive branches of 
government. Administration is a subordinate echelon of govern- 
ment subject to the direction, control, and supervision of all three 
branches which share the governmental power in our system. The 
founding fathers were concerned with the very essentials of govern- 
mental power. To promote freedom and restrain tyranny they 
divided that power among legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches. But the power thus distributed and shared was a single 
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power, the power to govern, and the power to govern included the 
power to authorize, direct, and supervise administrative activities. 
In consequence, administrative agencies in varied ways Carry 
on their work under the oversight of legislature, executive, and 
judiciary. Each branch performs different parts of the power to 
govern, and so each part functions differently in relation to admin- 
istrative agencies. But the administrator is concerned with all 
three; all three branches are concerned with the administrator. 
The result of this arrangement is to provide a means whereby 
bureaucracy in our country is kept politically responsible. And 
political responsibility is indispensable to a system of free and 
democratic government. Here is another great challenge to the 
student of public administration. On the one hand, he must con- 
stantly assess whether the procedures and instruments of govern- 
mental power are adequate to ensure politically responsible be- 
havior by administrative agencies. On the other hand, he must 
constantly observe the rivalries of the three branches of govern- 
ment and call attention to excess claims of power which may result 
in a breakdown of administrative operations. If the student of 
public administration can do this, he will serve a great end indeed. 


COMMON FEATURES OF MANAGEMENT 


In discussing yet a third element in the study of public adminis- 
tration, we must remember that the substance of public administra- 
tion is public policy and public action in a wide variety of fields of 
endeavor. These fields of endeavor embrace the conduct of foreign 
affairs, provision for national defense, collection of taxes, manage- 
ment of public funds, promotion of commerce and industry, 
regulation of business, conservation of natural resources, delivery 
of mail, recording of essential public facts such as births, deaths, 
and property ownership, protection of individual life and property, 
public health, public education, care of the aged—I could go on 
almost indefinitely. Each and every one of these fields of activity 
today requires a high degree of specialized talent, experience, and 
knowledge. 

Yet interwoven in the performance of every organized activity by 
government is a common design. For lack of a better term we may 
label this design “management.” The vital stuff of public admin- 
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istration is the substance of a particular endeavor. This substance is 
different, at least in some degree, from one agency to another. But 
every government enterprise, bringing together a number of 
people in common endeavor under public auspices, has also an 
array of management problems. And from one agency to another 
these management problems have common characteristics. 

I should like to draw upon my own experience in this connec- 
tion. Four of my five years in active administrative work for the 
federal government were spent on the management staff of an 
army command. The command was not a strategic or tactical unit 
of our armed forces, but rather an organization for providing logis- 
tical support to combat commands. Our work was concerned with 
the production, storage, and distribution of munitions, supplies, 
and equipment. It was also concerned with communications, trans- 
portation, construction, medical service, military justice, record 
keeping, personnel administration, and similar fields. All of these 
concerns are not too remote from the administrative experience 
which many civilians may have. I found that in this setting it did 
not take civilians long to acquire the military point of view about 
the proper performance of these services. The management of these 
varied tasks of logistical support to the combat forces had problems 
which were soon quite familiar to persons of different business and 
professional experience. 

Moreover, I have had occasion to spend a good deal of time in a 
research or consulting capacity in examining the operations of 
public agencies in the welfare, health, and construction fields. I do 
not by any means consider myself qualified to discuss the substan- 
tive aspects of any of these activities. But as a political scientist 
interested in the management of public administration, I have 
found myself at home in a short space of time in discussing manage- 
ment problems with the substantive experts of these particular 
endeavors. 

In the past seven years it has been my lot to have been involved 
in educational administration, first as directing head of a large 
research project examining the functioning of our colleges and 
universities and more recently as the chief executive officer of a 
particular university. Although I had been long connected with the 
instructional staff of a university, I had not had occasion to study 
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either the objectives of higher education as an institution or the 
management operation of higher education. 

As an educational administrator today, I am concerned with the 
objectives, methods, and operation of higher education. This is my 
first concern at all times. By dint of experience, study, and observa- 
tion, I can now hold my own in the discussion of or decision about 
the work of higher education. As a political scientist who has 
been especially interested in management, I find, however, that 
more of my everyday activity is concerned with management than 
with the broad problems of educational philosophy and practice. 
Moreover, the management problems I face are not too different 
from those which I encountered in a military setting or which I 
have observed in other fields. I believe many persons in public 
administration in many different types of activities will bear similar 
witness. 

Accordingly, I conclude that there is a particular identifiable 
area of public administration which we may call management, that 
this subject can be observed and analyzed in many different types of 
government work, and that there are common elements of a con- 
cept of management for the guidance of all public administration. 
Furthermore, my experience and observation lead me to believe 
that patterns of management are now emerging in various public 
enterprises. Each such pattern may be somewhat different from the 
others, reflecting perhaps the substantive differences among mili- 
tary, health, welfare, educational, and agricultural administration, 
for example. But these patterns have common features as well, 
common features which are even more important to the student 
of public administration than the differences. 

I should like to submit that the political scientist of all social 
scientists is peculiarly equipped to study management in the public 
service and to formulate an all-embracing conception of the role 
and function of management in public administration. In making 
this assertion I am not overlooking the part of technical experts in 
helping to perform various phases of management. The accountant 
and the economist have their part in budgetary processes, the 
psychologist and even the psychiatrist are needed in personnel 
management, the lawyer contributes greatly to management de- 
cisions, the engineer is needed in plant operation, the purchasing 
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agent requires a special competence, and the social psychologist has 
made and will no doubt continue to make substantial contribu- 
tions on organizational matters. Management is no simple concern 
in any enterprise. Just as, in practice, management is a collective 
group of persons, so in its study there must be varied talents. Yet 
so far as the study of public administration is concerned, it is the 
political scientist who is peculiarly able to see management in the 
public service as a collective whole. The common characteristics 
in the management patterns of public administration provide the 
political scientist with a never-ending challenge for study and the 
development of theory. 
SUMMARY 


As one surveys the study of public administration in the United 
States for nearly seventy years, he finds these features. There was 
an early challenge to thought in the brilliant essay of Woodrow 
Wilson. There was next an attempt to define the field of study and 
to describe the phenomenon in question. Almost at once the prac- 
titioners began to far outstrip available theory. On the basis of 
much empirical data and problem-solving experience, a theory was 
eventually constructed. This theory was then subjected to careful 
criticism and its many deficiencies clearly revealed. In the mean- 
time, further fact-gathering and experimentation went forward. 

Now it is time to make our work in the study of public adminis- 
tration fruitful by the formulation of new theory to explain our 
observations and to guide our future inquiry. More than this, such 
theory is badly needed for the practical use of the administrator 
himself. I believe it is possible from available data to formulate at 
least certain tentative conceptions as the basic elements of a theory 
of public administration. I believe these elements are: first, a value 
judgment which holds that government enterprise is concerned to 
preserve and strengthen a free society; secondly, a constitutional 
doctrine which gives adequate recognition to the peculiar structure 
of American government and to the political processes which this 
structure generates; and thirdly, a concept of management which 
identifies the common concerns arising in all fields of governmental 
endeavor. 

The formulation of these necessary concepts is no small challenge 
to the political scientist, but I am sure he will be equal to the task. 
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Stephen A. Richardson 


Organizational Contrasts on 


British and American Ships 


To determine some of the common denominators and variations 
that occur cross culturally in soctal organizations, a comparison is made 
between the crews of British and United States merchant ships. This 
type of organization was selected because such ships have an identical 
purpose and similar environments irrespective of nationality. Differ- 
ences are described and analyzed in the training, social control, and 
stratification of the deck departments. 

Dr. Richardson, now assistant director of the Association for the 
Aid of Crippled Children, New York, made the study while a student 
at Harvard University. 


TO BE effective, an organization must have a structure appropriate 
for the particular purpose and the resulting necessary tasks. At the 
same time, the form of organization and the values and needs of 
its members must be adapted to one another. Variations in organi- 
zation, then, can be expected to follow from variations of the 
cultures from which members of an organization are drawn. The 
effects of cultural factors can be seen in comparing organizations 
which function in a wide variety of countries and have identical 
purposes and similar environments. 

The social organization on British and United States merchant 

1Gratitude and thanks are expressed to an American seaman, Professor G. C. 
Homans of Harvard University, for his advice, criticism, and encouragement during 
the fieldwork and writing of this study, and to the many Maritime Union officials 
and seamen who generously gave their time and provided the material and many 
of the ideas that appear in this study. 
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ships was selected for study because cargo ships have identical 
purposes, closely comparable environments, and a set of conditions 
as near to the research ideal as is likely to be found in a natural 
setting without experimental manipulation. Cargo ships or 
freighters of approximately seven thousand tons, carrying crews 
of forty men, were selected for study. 

We will first describe the purpose and environment which are 
common to foreign-going cargo ships of all nationalities. Then we 
will describe how British and United States seamen arrange their 
shipboard lives to meet these common conditions. For the purposes 
of this paper the description will be limited to some differences 
found between the two nationalities in training, social control, and 
stratification.” 


METHODS USED IN COLLECTING DATA 

In evaluating a study it is helpful for the reader to know some- 
thing about the methods used in carrying out the study. The author 
had firsthand experience for nine years on British and United 
States merchant ships, from 1937 to 1946. He sailed in all deck 
department ranks from able-bodied seaman’s apprentice to chief 
officer and holds a British master mariner’s certificate. The author 
kept a daily diary during this nine-year period. In 1947 the author 
returned to sea in connection with this study. Two passages were 
made, one as chief officer of a British ship and one as an able-bodied 
seaman on an American ship. Detailed daily observations were 
made and recorded. 

In 1948 seventy-two interviews were conducted in port with men 
of all ranks in the deck department of British and American ships 
and with American union officials. Because of the conditions under 
which interviewing took place, a flexible procedure was used. A 
set of topics for the interviews was developed from the personal 
experiences of the author and from documentary sources. The set 
of topics was memorized and used as a guide, but none of the actual 
questions asked were preformulated. 

*This study was completed in 1949, as an honors thesis for the Bachelor of Arts 
degree, in the Department of Social Relations at Harvard University. A full report 
can be found in S. A. Richardson, The Social Organization of British and United 


States Merchant Ships. Mimeographed copies are available through the New York 
Stace School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University. 
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Various drafts of the larger study were read by seamen and union 
officials of both nationalities, and the subsequent evaluations and 
discussions were taken into account in revising the final report. 


COMMON PURPOSE AND ENVIRON MENT 


A merchant ship’s purpose is to transport cargo and passengers. 
This demands three main focuses of work for the crew: (1) aiding 
and facilitating the loading and discharging of cargo and passen- 
gers; (2) bringing the ship and her contents safely to her appointed 
destination, and (3), throughout the life of the ship, maintaining 
and repairing her so that she will give efficient service. 

A ship and her contents are a large capital investment. She is 
exposed frequently to such hazards as storms, collision, fire, and 
shipwreck. The safety of the ship depends in large measure upon 
the quick judgments and actions of experienced and skillful sea- 
men. The social organization of the crew must therefore have a 
clearly designated hierarchy of responsibility and must make pro- 
vision for rapid communication and execution of orders. Because 
potential hazards to the ship exist at all times, the organization 
must function continuously. 

A ship’s movements impose limitations as to when a member of 
the crew may form and sever connection with the ship. A seaman 
joins a ship when it is in his country and reasonably close to his 
home. With few exceptions, he must remain with the ship until it 
returns to his home country. This period may be from a month to 
two years. During the voyage, the crew therefore has a smaller 
turnover than any comparable organization ashore. 

Members of the crew spend their working hours and leisure time 
at sea, isolated from other people. In foreign ports the friendships 
they can form ashore are limited by the brief duration of the ship's 
stay and by the limited channels that may be used to establish social 
contacts. Life at sea has in most cases been found unsuitable for 
families. Members of the crew must therefore be separated from 
their families for the duration of the voyage. 


THE SOCIAL SYSTEM OF MERCHANT SHIP CREWS 


To fulfill the purpose of a ship and to adapt the seaman to the 
environment which has been described, a clearly defined social 
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system has been evolved through ...1turies of experience. This 
system must be sufficiently clear so that a new crew made up of men 
who have never before met can immediately coordinate the com- 
plex task of running a ship. 

Before describing and analyzing some of the differences found in 
the social system on British and American merchant ships, we will 
outline the organization of the crews of both nationalities and the 
way in which the crews function. The crew is divided into four 
departments which work in close cooperation: deck, engineering, 
stewards, and radio. In this article, attention will be focused on the 
deck department, with other departments discussed only in relation 
to this department. Figure | shows the manning and basic working 
organization which with little variation is typical of British and 
United States cargo ships of about seven thousand tons (e.g., World 
War II liberty ships). 

There are two main categories of work for the crew while the 
ship is at sea. These are: 

Navigating and propelling the ship: While at sea, a ship is con- 
tinuously under way, and most members of the crew are divided 
into three shifts, or watches. Each watch alternates four hours on 
duty with eight hours off duty. A watch on deck is made up of one 
officer, two able-bodied seamen, and an ordinary seaman.’ A\l- 
though the deck watch-keeping officers are in full charge, the 
captain is at all times responsible for the safety of the ship and is 
on call if an unusual situation is suspected or special vigilance is 
required. The chief engineer is at all times responsible to the 
captain for the ship’s machinery. Radio officers receive and trans- 
mit messages at internationally agreed-upon times. Competence of 
all officers is tested by a governmental examination system. The 
watch-keeping routine at sea is broken only in extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. The entire crew is trained in the procedures to be 
adopted in case of emergency. 

Ship’s maintenance: During the day, the carpenter works on his 
own, and the bosun* works with any able-bodied seamen who are on 

*Able-bodied seaman is a rank obtained after a man has spent three years in 
the deck department and has passed the required examination. The rank of ordinary 
seaman is given men in the deck department when they first go to sea. 


‘The position of bosun is analogous to that of foreman. It requires an able-bodied 
seaman’s rating and sufficient sea experience and supervisory ability (as judged by 
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day work and do not keep watch, and with the two watch members 
not steering the ship. Since this gives the bosun only three or four 
men, if any large job has to be done extra men are called out during 
their time off watch and paid overtime. On occasion, the bosun may 
be supervising ten to twelve men. Planning and supervising the 
deck-department work is done by the chief officer (often called the 
mate) during his time off watch. The captain rarely participates in 
this supervision but may do so if he wishes. 


The Effects of the Unions on the Organization of the Crew 


British and American officers and men are represented by unions, 
and collective bargaining between the shipping companies and 
unions is well accepted. While at sea, the crew must determine the 
administration and interpretation of the agreements without assist- 
ance from shore officials. On British ships this task is left to tradi- 
tional informal practices, and the unions do not require any 
organized activity while the crew is aboard the ship. On United 
States ships, however, unions representing the unlicensed personnel 
require a number of types of activity while at sea. Because of the 
widespread effects that union activity has had on American ships 
these will be described first. 

At the beginning of the voyage, a meeting is called which is obliga- 
tory for all members not on duty. At the meeting, the deck, engine- 
room, and stewards departments each elect a delegate. The types 
of qualifications looked for are sea experience, education, thorough 
knowledge of the contract, fluency of speech, and the ability to stay 
sober at the pay-off at the end of the voyage. The department 
delegates act as official union spokesmen to the head of their depart- 
ment. A ship’s delegate or chairman is also elected to coordinate the 
departments and act as delegate to the captain for all unlicensed 
personnel when matters arise involving more than one department. 
The chairman and departmental delegates constitute the ship’s 
committee. Delegates check up on members’ subscriptions, hold 
meetings which must be attended, educate the membership about 
union policies and rules, watch over members’ interests, and main- 
tain union solidarity and discipline (see Figure 2). The unions 


competent seamen) to be responsible to the chief officer for the work of the able- 
bodied and ordinary seamen. 
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believe that any hierarchy within their ranks aboard ship might 
decrease their unity and strength in action; therefore union educa- 
tional policies stress that all members are equals and brothers. This 
also tends to prevent delegates from exploiting their position for 
personal or political ends. 

Union activity at sea is instigated mainly by the ship’s committee. 
The union headquarters offers a wide range of suggestions and 
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Figure 2. Union organization of unlicensed personnel 
on United States ships. 


*Member of unlicensed personnel’s union, 
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facilities, which are reflected in the agenda for union meetings of 
the crew. The agenda includes union business, reports from the 
ship’s committee on the handling of complaints, education, politi- 
cal action, and “good and welfare.” Any matter can be brought to 
the floor by crewmen in the form of a motion. Under the heading 
of “good and welfare,” it is said that “everyone gets a chance to 
blow his top.’’> While political and educational activities take place 
only on some ships, the ship’s committee always handles com- 
plaints, watches over living conditions, and serves a policing 
function in seeing that members live up to the terms of the agree- 
ment and behave in a manner which will give the shipping com- 
pany no grounds for withdrawing any part of the gains won by the 
union. The National Maritime Union summarizes the aim of 
union activity aboard ship as follows: “Everyone has his special job 
and keeps checking with everyone else. The same policy, the same 
method of handling problems, the same rights apply to all. That's 
what makes a happy, livable, workable ship.’’ 

Union activity can have an important effect on the informal 
structure of the unlicensed personnel. It provides a number of 
positions that give prestige and leadership and an opportunity to 
participate in group activities. It tends to bring together the un- 
licensed men in the three departments, maintains union interests, 
gives a sense of solidarity and distinction, and provides meaningful 
activity in a restricted environment where men have few facilities 
for entertainment when not at work. 

Both British and United States officers have their own unions, 
which have no organized activity aboard the ships while at sea. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE SOCIAL SYSTEM ON 
BRITISH AND UNITED STATES SHIPS 


For the effective maintenance and survival of the social system 
on a ship there are two important requirements: (1) a continuous 
supply of trained men and (2) ways to control deviance from norm- 
ative or ideal patterns of behavior if the degree of deviance becomes 
a threat to the functioning of the system. We will now focus atten- 

*National Maritime Union, Pilot, Education and Publicity Department Publica- 


tion No. 16, Heart of the Union (November 1947). 
*lbid. 
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tion on some of the national differences that appear in the way 
these requirements are met. 


Training of Deck Department Officers 


On British ships, the four-year apprenticeship for youths intend- 
ing to become officers is generally spent with one company. This 
training begins at age sixteen or seventeen, and the company takes 
the responsibility of teaching the apprentice the business of a sea- 
man and the duties of a navigating officer. The apprentice “binds 
and obliges himself. ..to faithfully serve [the company] and any 
shipmaster...and obey their and his lawful commands [perform 
various duties]...nor absent himself from their service without 
leave nor frequent taverns or alehouses, nor play at unlawful 
games.”? About three-fourths of British Merchant Service officers 
receive their training as apprentices or cadets, and the remainder 
put in the required sea time as ordinary seamen and able-bodied 
seamen. 

In the American Merchant Marine, a man is required to have 
three years of training before he can become an officer. Youths who 
train as cadets spend two of their three years at a shore-based mari- 
time academy and two six-month periods at sea, either in maritime- 
academy training ships or in regular merchant ships. Training 
begins at eighteen or nineteen years of age. 

Only about 10 per cent of the officers in the American Mer- 
chant Marine are trained as cadets. The remaining 90 per cent 
sail as ordinary seamen and able-bodied seamen for three years and 
then take the examination for their license. 

Among British officers, primary loyalty is found to be to the 
shipping companies, and to be a “company man” is considered ad- 
vantageous. Among American officers, primary loyalty is found to 
be to the unions. For them the expression “company man” has 
disparaging connotations, the most important of which is its use as 
an Opposite to “union man.” 

A number of factors in the training of officers suggest an explana- 
tion for this difference in loyalty. A youth sixteen to seventeen years 
old is in the process of gaining emotional emancipation from his 
parents, and is doing so through increased membership in peer 


"Indentures to Anchor Line Ltd., Glasgow. 
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groups outside his family. When the British boy goes to sea as an 
apprentice, he is separated from his family and his friends and 
placed in a social structure composed almost entirely of adult men. 
Here the peer group is limited to one or two somewhat older 
apprentices, since he is not allowed to associate with able-bodied 
seamen or ordinary seamen. However, the captain as shipping- 
company representative has certain responsibilities to the youth 
and plays a role closely analogous to that of a father. Because the 
youth is in need of stability, a sense of belonging, and friendship to 
replace what he has lost, he is highly motivated to use the captain, 
who represents the company, as a substitute for his father. The 
company is interested in training its apprentices in its ways and 
follows the youth’s training and development with interest because 
it is likely that if he shows promise he will remain with the com- 
pany throughout his career. Although the apprentice is given a 
great deal of work that is normally done by the unlicensed per- 
sonnel, he is trained to identify himself with the officers even 
though he does not hold officer’s status. 

The few American officers who are trained as cadets have little 
or no connection with any shipping company. Two-thirds of their 
training takes place ashore in schools which they enter when they 
are older than British apprentices, and where they associate mainly 
with a peer group. This type of training precludes the possibility of 
a relationship with a shipping company such as exists between 
British companies and officers. The majority of American officers 
spend their first three years at sea as ordinary seamen and able- 
bodied seamen. Although they go to sea at a somewhat older age 
than British seamen, they still have to make the difficult transition 
from shore to ship life. They have, however, a wider range of men 
with whom they may make friends and more chance of finding 
persons of their own age with whom they may associate. 

The union and its elected representatives in the crew provide 
guidance and training for youths coming to sea as ordinary seamen. 
In return the youths develop a strong loyalty to the union. For 
American deck officers who first go to sea as ordinary seamen, the 
union plays a role comparable to that played by the company for 
British apprentices. When American able-bodied seamen become 
officers, it is natural for their allegiance to be transferred to the 
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officer's union rather than to the companies, which they have been 
trained to consider as more unfriendly than friendly to the seaman. 
Among the unlicensed personnel, the difference in loyalty may 
be explained in part by the greater militancy and youth of the 
American unions. The American union-controlled hiring halls, 
the union-organized activity at sea, and the union discipline, as 
compared to the British jointly controlled company-union hiring 
halls and the lack of union activity and discipline at sea result in 
different attitudes toward the companies and the unions. 


Mechanisms of Control Used by Unlicensed Seamen 

An intricate set of checks and counterchecks are continuously in 
play between the mate, bosun, and deck crowd.* The captain and 
officers’ interest and responsibility is to initiate the work and see 
that it gets done. The deck crowd’s interest is to control authority 
which is not customarily acceptable or is illegitimate. Only the 
differences in the kinds of controls used by the deck crowd will be 
examined here. 

British ships: When the able-bodied seamen or ordinary seamen 
think the mate has infringed on an official regulation (e.g., not kept 
an accurate check of the number of hours overtime) the offended 
person will generally enlist the sympathy of the deck crowd, since 
there is close identity of interest and a tendency to stand together 
for mutual protection. The first formal move generally is to take 
the complaint to the bosun, although this is often little more than 
a gesture to prevent any comeback from him that would occur if he 
were ignored. The deck crowd often feels that the bosun is on the 
chief officer's side. A direct approach to the department head would 
probably meet with refusal and an order to see the bosun. This was 
well described in two interviews: 

The bosun is rather suspect, because he works so close with the mate. 
The men are afraid he can be too easily called [talked around by the 
mate]. He is more used to acting for the mate than the men, so he 
may not be a good spokesman. | British able-bodied seaman] 


Often the men try the bosun to get him to clear up the trouble and 
he has failed. [British second officer] 


*On US. ships the term “deck gang” is used. These terms, used by the men 
themselves, have no derogatory connotation. 
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If the complaint is not settled by the bosun himself or by his 
referring the matter to the mate, the second step is for the ag- 
grieved individual, a spokesman, or a delegation to go to the mate. 
There is no formal way of selecting a spokesman, but one appears 
in almost every deck crowd. The ability to talk well and think fast 
seems to be the prerequisite. In interviews, an able-bodied seaman 
said a delegation was sent to accompany the spokesman “for moral 
support,” and the second officer explained that the delegation was 
sent “to give him moral courage and to see he says his piece.” 

If the complaint cannot be settled with the chief officer, the 
delegation may then go to the captain. The use of delegations for 
giving moral courage is evidenced by the more common usage of a 
delegation for the captain than for the chief officer. Omitting some 
of these steps may be done intentionally as a sign of hostility to or 
disparagement of a disliked bosun or mate. 

United States ships: The unions have laid down rules for 
handling complaints against infringement of rules. The elected 
union delegate handles all grievances. This arrangement reinforces 
the union structure aboard the ship since it allows the ship’s com- 
mittee to have control and to interpret communications, and it 
prevents individual members from taking complaints directly to 
the captain and heads of departments. The discussion of any griev- 
ance centers around the interpretation of the union contract, 
which describes in great detail the rules and conditions of work. 
Having all complaints handled by the union delegate has the ad- 
vantages of saving time and having an experienced man handl: the 
disputes. It also ensures consistency in the treatment of comparable 
disputes. There is the disadvantage, however, that the chief officer 
receives complaints at second hand and has no opportunity to 
gauge the feelings underlying the complaint, to learn how widely 
those feelings are shared, and in some cases to know who instigated 
the complaint. The delegate system also makes it difficult for the 
chief officer to give a man more overtime than he has earned, a 
procedure sometimes used by British chief officers to reward better 
workers. 

An American bosun has described how the procedure affects the 
bosun, if it is functioning well: 

The bosun likes the system of having the delegate handle all the 
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beefs with the mate. The delegate gets the dirt and leaves the bosun 
clear of being involved in friction with the mate. As the bosun is clear 
of beefs he [is] in a more favorable position in handling the men. 
He keeps in touch with all beefs as these are aired at the union meet- 
ings. If the deck crowd are dissatisfied with anything the bosun does, 
he is talked to by the delegate and they try to straighten it out. If this 
is not possible the delegate takes the beef to the mate. The delegate 
would not go over the bosun’s head. 


The success of this procedure depends on its acceptance by the 
chief officer and on the willingness of the bosun to work in coopera- 
tion with the union. The bosun is in a difficult position, however, 
if the chief officer resists the union form of communication. If the 
chief officer is antiunion, he can weaken the union structure on 
board by discouraging the delegate and by encouraging communi- 
cation through the bosun. In one way this strengthens the bosun’s 
position, especially if his actions are fully backed by the chief 
officer, since then he is working on the side of the officers. He is, 
however, a union member, and by working with the officers, who 
tend to be identified with the company, he may antagonize the 
men, thus losing their support and incurring the strong controls 
that the union can apply to deviant members. If the bosun resists 
the chief officer's attempt to undermine the union communication 
procedure, the bosun will antagonize the chief officer. This places 
him in a difficult position since close cooperation between chief 
officer and bosun is essential in the smooth running of the crew. 
The difficulty of the bosun has been increased as the result of the 
loss of some of his traditional status symbols. Whereas he used to 
eat separately from the deck crowd, he now eats in the same mess- 
room; and whereas he used to have a single cabin, he now tends to 
share a cabin with the deck maintenance crew. This, together with 
his membership in the same union as the men he supervises, has 
made his status less well defined and increased the difficulties of 
his position as “football’’ in the communication struggle. 

It is probable that, as a result of increased experience with the 
union system of communication, its operation will become 
smoother. 

The American unions have also developed a set of formal rules 
governing the role the deck-crowd union members should play in 
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exercising self-regulatory controls. An able-bodied seaman outlined 
the delegate’s job in this way: 

The delegate’s job is to keep the guys in line. Charges may be brought 
against fellow union men for inefficiency, not cooperating, refusing 
work, drunkenness, being antiunion, stealing from a shipmate, pulling 
knives... .The crew tries to take care of what happens. I think the 
Old Man likes the men to straighten out their own troubles. All the 
delegates may go to the Old Man and straighten things out with him. 
Then the delegates will call a meeting for the membership to endorse 
action or decide what should be done. 


Some practical difficulties which lie in the way of the delegate’s 
carrying out his job were raised by a second officer: 
Discipline hardly lies with the union delegate. Union education is 
good on this matter, but one or two troublemakers are enough to 
wreck this. The delegate has got to live with the men, and if the 
trouble starts in Singapore, it is a long time for him to swim against 
the tide [until the end of the voyage]. 


The formal system of handling complaints has focused interest 
on the problem of formal and informal control. The subject was 
more often brought up by Americans than British and was spoken 
of at greater length. Controlling deviant behavior is a problem of 
great importance because it is conceived of not as a personal but as 
a union-owner issue. From the union’s point of view, this approach 
has value in maintaining members’ interest in the union. From the 
point of view of the chief officer, bosun, and deck crowd, a lack of 
agreement in interpreting the formal grievance rules leads to 
caution in adopting a flexible give-and-take system, and sometimes 
a struggle ensues between the chief officer and the deck crowd for 
the bosun’s allegiance. 

Informal Controls on British and United States Ships 

It is possible for behavior to deviate widely from expected or 
ideal forms of behavior without technically infringing upon any 
written agreement. To counteract such deviations by officers, a 
number of informal controls are commonly used by crews on 
British and United States ships. 

Work slowdowns: Close supervision of most of the work on deck 
is difficult, especially if the bosun is party to the slowdowns. Slow- 
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downs have to be very marked before the captain or chief officer 
can find grounds for action—great ingenuity can be exercised in 
doing nothing, and doing it industriously. A slowdown is most 
commonly used to counteract too close supervision by the mate or 
too rigid application of working rules without allowing for any 
flexibility or give-and-take. It is also used to prevent the chief 
officer from deviating far from the role expected of him in his rela- 
tions with the men. 

Quality of work: Reduction in the quality of the work on deck 
serves the same purpose as work slowdowns, and these two forms of 
control are generally used together. Within certain limits, it is diffi- 
cult for the chief officer to obtain sufficient evidence of poor work- 
manship, especially where the work is of such a nature or in such 
a position as to be difficult to check with periodic inspection. 

Misuse of ship’s equipment: This may take the form of misusing 
equipment or dumping overboard small articles not easily checked. 
The degree to which this is done will depend largely on how well 
equipment is watched by the chief officer. Misuse of equipment is 
a more destructive reaction than work slowdowns and is likely to 
lead to further deterioration of relations, whereas slowdowns and 
poor work can vary in seriousness, and any sign of improved rela- 
tions instigated by the chief officer can be encouraged by increased 
output and quality of work. 

Leaving the ship: If the work relationship has been poor between 
the deck officers and the men, and if the men’s complaints have met 
with little or no satisfaction from the captain, a great deal of hos- 
tility accumulates. This is often harmlessly dissipated at the end 
of the voyage, but the men may all leave the ship or make a formal 
complaint to the union if there are grounds for action against the 
captain or chief officer. A complete turnover of the crew at the end 
of a voyage, especially if this happens on several consecutive 
voyages, may indicate to the shipping company’s officials that the 
cause may be a captain or officer. The men leaving the ship spread 
the information of the cause for leaving, and it may in extreme 
cases reach the stage where the shipping company has trouble in 
getting a new crew so long as the officer causing the difficulty re- 
mains on the ship. A formal complaint achieves the same purpose 
directly. 
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EFFECTS OF SOCIAL STRATIFICATION ON 
PATTERNS OF BEHAVIOR 


If the social structure of the crew is conceived as occupying a 
vertical scale with the captain at the top and a first-voyage ordinary 
seaman at the bottom, it should be possible to place all crew mem- 
bers on this scale and to determine the range within which groups 
form. This grouping may be called social stratification, and the 
distance along the scale may be called social distance. There are a 
number of indicators of social stratification and distance which are 
recognized implicitly or explicitly by members of British and 
American crews. These include wages, qualifications formally 
required for holding an office (such as examinations and length of 
sea service), number of persons supervised, food and living condi- 
tions, and such behavior as the use of titles in addressing people. 
Together these indicators influence the behavior of every member 
of the crew with respect to every other member, providing pres- 
sures toward maintaining approved patterns of behavior. 

Comparison of British and American crews on indicators of 
social stratification and distance showed that American seamen 
consistently play down behavioral and physical symbols that 
strengthen status and social distance. Some examples of the dif- 


ferences will now be given. 


Food and the Division of the Crew at Meals 

The value of the eating arrangements aboard ship as a measure 
of social stratification was recognized by Herman Melville in White 
Jacket when he observed that “the dinner table is the criterion of 
rank in our man-of-war world.’”® 

The British crews have more divisions than the American. The 
British bosun and carpenter eat with the engine-room supervisory 
men; this group is often called the petty officers. The American 
bosun and carpenter and other petty officers eat with the able- 
bodied seamen and ordinary seamen, but generally at a separate 
table. Interviews showed a close positive relationship between 
status and the quality of food on British ships. The same was true of 
American ships in an earlier period, until unions won the right of 
equal food for all. This right is carefully guarded by unlicensed 


*The Romances of Herman Melville (New York, 1931), p. 1126. 
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personnel, whose delegates compare the quality of food being 
served officers and men. The British able-bodied seamen and 
ordinary seamen collect their meals from the cook, carry food to 
their messroom, and after eating do their own cleaning up. Amer- 
ican able-bodied seamen and ordinary seamen are provided with a 
steward, who takes orders from the men, acts as waiter, and after- 
ward cleans up the utensils and messroom. Both British and 
American officers are served at meals. Whereas on British ships only 
officers have tablecloths at meals, on American ships tablecloths are 
provided for all hands. 

Although union membership has had little effect on status on 
British ships, the American union organization among unlicensed 
personnel at sea has tended to decrease social distance between 
fellow union members of different status, because the union teach- 
ings of brotherhood and equality are in contradiction to the official 
social hierarchy. Social pressures are applied to the bosun, chief 
steward, and carpenter to make them work in close cooperation 
with, and give their loyalty to, the able-bodied and ordinary sea- 
men rather than form a separate petty-officer group. Through 
union efforts, the pay differential and differences in living condi- 
tions have been reduced between bosun, carpenter, chief steward, 
and the able-bodied and ordinary seamen. 

On American ships the consistent playing down of symbols that 
strengthen status and social distance as compared with British prac- 
tice appears to be closely related to the sentiments the men have 
toward social distance and authority. While interviewing, I found 
a consistent difference between British and American seamen in the 
degree of awareness and acceptance of social distance between 
statuses. On American ships, early in the interviews, I met such 
expressions as: 


The bosun, he’s one of the boys. He’s just another fellow. 
[ Able-bodied seaman] 


The mates, they just act big because they don’t do no lousy jobs, 
and walk up and down the bridge doing nothing. I’m as good a man 
as any of them. [ Able-bodied seaman] 


As the interviews developed, seamen did give various reasons 
why there was a need for social distance, and these explanations 
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would often be accompanied by surprise, as if these were ideas they 
had never before explicitly recognized. 

On British ships, in contrast, social distance was accepted as a 
matter of course, and it was stressed among the men that one of the 
reasons that officers and men for the most part kept separate was 
that the men had no wish to mix with the officers and preferred 
companions from their own or a similar status. 


CONCLUSION 


The description of the purpose and environment of a ship 
showed that it was necessary to have a clearly designated hierarchy 
of authority to meet the hazards and emergencies which the ship 
may encounter at any time. During nonemergency activities which 
account for most of the routine aboard ships, the full measure of 
vested authority remains latent, and a form of authority more 
suited to nonemergency routine work and living is manifest. There 
is always the possibility, however, that the powers necessary for 
emergency action may be misused by the captain and officers for 
dealing with nonemergency issues. Comparison of British and 
American crews suggests that the British realize and accept the 
authority of competent persons and are not as fearful of the misuse 
of authority as Americans. This acceptance of authority is closely 
related to acceptance of social stratification and the symbols of 
these differences. Status symbols function as cues for self-regulation, 
in conformity with the status and role requirements of the ship. 
British seamen are conditioned before coming to sea to accept 
authority, and consequently the change in attitudes required when 
a man becomes a seaman is slight. Acceptance of authority, by 
trainees, facilitates training and a willingness to rely largely on in- 
formal and traditional practices for dealing with behavior of the 
captains and officers which they consider deviant. 

Among American crews a far greater fear and suspicion of au- 
thority appears to exist. Social stratification is not widely accepted 
and is often denied. Many symbols of social stratification and 
authority have been removed, and, because they are suspect, the 
remaining symbols do little to enhance self-regulation of the men 
in conformity with the status and role demands of the ship’s social 
organization. If the symbols of social stratification are ineffective, 
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alternative procedures are necessary for training Americans for the 
requirements of life at sea and for maintaining the necessary social 
system. The alternative procedure has been a far greater formaliza- 
tion of the social system than the British. Greater formalization is 
evident in training men for the system, in maintaining the expected 
patterns of behavior, and especially in placing constraints upon 
authority. 

Examples given have included the formalization of working con- 
ditions through a detailed union contract, formalizing the system of 
handling complaints, and the training of officers and men to a far 
greater degree than the British through specialized shore-based 
training institutions. The unions have played an important part in 
this process of formalization. The cultural differences between the 
British and Americans operating through their beliefs and atti- 
tudes have, then, important effects in the operation and mainte- 
nance of a social system developed to meet an identical purpose and 


similar environment. 
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William McEwen 


Position Conflict and 
Professional Orientation in 


a Research Organization 


In a purposive human organization one of the major problems is 
how to relate the different positions in the organization in a manner 
most effective for meeting the needs of the organization as well as the 
needs of the persons in the various positions. It is suggested that one 
of the major functions of organizational administration is to see that 
both needs are met, if the organization is to operate effectively. In 
this context a military medical research organization, concerned with 
psychiatric and related topics, is analyzed. Positions in this organization 
were related in terms of two often conflicting criteria—professional 
research skill and military rank. Some of the proolems that arose 
through the application of these conflicting criteria in relating organi- 
zation positions are indicated. The role of the administrator is ana- 
lyzed with respect to this type of conflict situation and in relation to 
organizational effectiveness. 

The author is a staff member in the Sloan Institute of Hospital 
Administration and in the Graduate School of Business and Public 
Administration, Cornell University. 


ONE way of looking at administration is to consider it as an organi- 
zational process, more specifically a process through which the 
organizational complexes of roles are related in order that role 
requirements meet both the needs of the organization and the 
needs of the role players. As such, administration is a kind of social 
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engineering, requiring an understanding not only of the persons 
who constitute the flesh and blood of an organization but also 
of the sociocultural system within which, and on which, these 
persons operate. This complexity of human organizations makes 
administrative understanding difficult and the possibility of error 
high. The fact that administration is itself an inherent part of 
any purposive human organization poses additional problems for 
the action-oriented administrator in his efforts to understand the 
organization he administers. 


THE PROBLEM 


Of the many aspects of organization operation that require fur- 
ther analysis, this paper will focus on two: (1) some problems that 
can arise in terms of the way organizational positions are related, 
and (2) some consequences of one of the many different types of 
administrative orientations that can be brought to the administra- 
tive role. 

The organization that will serve as the basis for our analysis is a 
research division of a military medical center. Specifically we will 
be most concerned with the psychiatric section (one of several 
within the division) which was composed of a series of related de- 
partments. The research division was at the same time both a 
military and a professional research organization, and therefore 
related positions in terms appropriate to both orientations. This 
requirement raised a number of problems. 

It is possible for the administrator to minimize potential difh- 
culty if certain other factors are present, for example, relative 
autonomy of his organization. Such autonomy was characteristic of 
the psychiatric section, but administrative ameliorative efforts were 
not forthcoming. A possible explanation for this is the orientation 
of the psychiatric administrator of the section, who was loath to 
inject himself forcefully into the organization and was willing only 
to offer interpretations of organizational developments. The pas- 
sive, interpretive orientation of some psychiatrists, when they are 
transferred to administrative positions, is possibly not only ineffec- 
tive but seriously detrimental to organizational operation, since it 
does not view the relating of positions as an administrative 
function. 
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The data on which the analysis is based were secured through 
informal interviewing and observation over a ten-month period 
while the author was a member of the organization in question. 
Here he could exercise a minimal amount of research control. 
Whether this is offset by the advantages of this same position and 
method—the ability to work from the inside with many of the 
barriers common to fieldwork undertakings absent or diminished— 
can only be assessed through restudy of parts or the whole of the 
present research. Thus this discussion is offered as a suggestive 
interpretation, not as a final statement. 

THE FORMAL NETWORK 

The psychiatric section was devoted primarily to research in 
psychiatry and related fields and divided into a series of formalized 
departments. These included the offices of the director of the 
section and of the departments of psychiatry, neuropsychiatry 
physiological psychology, experimental psychology, and clinical 
and social psychology. 

The structure of departmental positions, i.e., the kinds of posi- 
tions with their role concomitants plus the relations between 
positions within each department, varied from department to de- 
partment as well as internally over the ten-month period of study. 
One position, common to every department, was the head of the 
department. In terms of formal goal orientation, which in the case 
of the departments was productive research, the positions within a 
department tended to be formally structured to a large extent along 
project lines with considerable autonomy given to project directors 
in respect to project staffs. 

In addition to what can be identified as the structuring of posi- 
tions as a consequence of organization goals, there was a second 
basis of position structuring that operated simultaneously and was 
based on the authority ethic that has been incorporated into the 
ideology of the military services in this country. The heart of this 
ethic is the emphasis on the principle of superordinate-subordinate 
differentiation of organization positions (in military terms, officer- 
enlisted man). In the psychiatric section this ethic was complicated 
in its application because of the different types of personnel. Be- 
cause this was a military organization oriented primarily to 
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research, it was possible to secure personne] not only through mili- 
tary selection channels but also through civilian channels. This 
immediately resulted in two major categories of personnel—mili- 
tary and civilian. In addition, each of these categories was bifur- 
cated: the civilian draft brought professional researchers into the 
army not only as officers but as enlisted men, whilecivilian recruit- 
ment produced personnel differentiated in terms of research skill, 
namely, professional researchers and technical assistants or aides. 
The formal classification of the civilians was in terms of profes- 
sional or nonprofessional character. This latter category also 
included secretaries and other office workers. 

There were a few persons within the psychiatric section who 
were enlisted men but not professional researchers, i.e., did not 
possess an M.D. or Ph.D. degree, and who are therefore not sub- 
ject to many of our comments. But on the whole the structure of 
positions was on the basis of the two formal clascificatory devices 
noted: (1) the organization goal principle of research project mem- 
bership, and (2) the military ethic principle distinguishing officer 
and enlisted man and its civilian counterpart distinguishing 
between professional and nonprofessional. 

In terms of personnel complement for the departments in the 
section, the selection procedures produced a highly diverse staff. 
The psychiatry department contained five officer M.D.s, one en- 
listed-man M.D., two civilian M.D.s, two officer Ph.D.s, two 
enlisted-man Ph.D.s, and one enlisted-man M.A. The clinical and 
social psychology department contained two officer Ph.D.s, two 
civilian Ph.D.s, and two enlisted-man Ph.D.s. The physiological 
psychology department contained one officer Ph.D., one civilian 
Ph.D., one enlisted-man high-school graduate, and one civilian 
technician with an A.B. who was working for an advanced degree 
in a local university. 

The organization of activity within and between departments 
was largely on the basis of research projects. In the psychiatry de- 
partment, for example, there was an ulcer project that grouped 
three of the officer M.D.s and the one enlisted-man M.D., all on a 
part-time basis, a psychologist Ph.D. on a part-time basis, and two 
enlisted-man M.A.s full time. The Ph.D. and the M.A. were drawn 
from the department of clinical and social psychology. A mental 
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health project grouped an officer M.D., an officer Ph.D., and an 
enlisted-man Ph.D. Another mental health project grouped an 
officer M.D., an enlisted-man Ph.D., and an enlisted-man M.A. A 
project on physiological correlates of stress grouped two officer 
M.D.s, an enlisted-man M.A., and a civilian Ph.D. part time. 


Position Conflict in the Organization 

Some of the consequences of structuring research roles in terms 
of research activity were neither anticipated nor apparently under- 
stood. Considerable vocal allegiance was given to an equalitarian 
research ideology. At various times an effort was made to program 
and initiate research strictly in terms of the professional character 
of the participants. Generally these attempts failed; at least they 
failed to achieve the potentiality that full participation by a 
group of professionally trained researchers promises. 

One of the probable interpretations of this failure is in the 
context of the different bases for structuring organization positions 
that were operating simultaneously. The most important of these 
seems to be the relating of position with consequent role expecta- 
tions not only on the basis of the professional character of the 
positions in relation to research but also on the basis of their mili- 
tary character in relation to membership in the military. 

Most of the enlisted-man M.D.s and Ph.D.s were recent products 
of graduate training who refused an officer’s rank for various 
reasons or who were not eligible under existing army regulations 
for such rank. For most of them the military life was inimical to 
their professional orientation. Despite the current fad for inter- 
disciplinary research, research training tends to be an individualiz- 
ing process, emphasizing the individual's critical abilities, his 
capacity for original thought, and his drive to make an individual 
contribution to his field.’ Superficially, the psychiatric section was 
oriented to value all these qualities highly, since its functions were 
primarily research. Such orientation could be little more than 
superficial because the structure of the organization followed 
largely military lines and expectations. 

Thus the same ideology of the military structure that rationalizes 
the rigid division of personnel between leaders and led, officers and 


*W. B. Cannon, The Way of an Investigator (New York, 1945). 
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enlisted men, also operated throughout the research organization. 
Enlisted men, whatever their professional character, were grouped 
on the basis of being “enlisted men” in terms of their nonwork life 
and activities and more subtly in terms of their research activity. 
They had their own quarters in contrast to bachelor officer quarters, 
they ate their meals separated from the officers, they were forced to 
acknowledge the division through such practices as saluting, attend- 
ing classes in current events and military problems, and serving on 
work details. Within the psychiatric section they tended to par- 
ticipate in the spontaneous research discussions on a request basis 
rather than an accepted full group-membership basis, to be ex- 
cluded automatically from various activities within the research 
unit of officer research personnel, even when the latter's activities 
were of a research type. 

The incongruity of the roles implemented by the position struc- 
ture is emphasized in a series of contrasting situations. In the 
morning one of the enlisted Ph.D.s was expected to contribute fully 
and critically to a group research discussion which included officers, 
civilians, and enlisted men. In the afternoon he would find himself 
required to carry the groceries of some of the same officers with 
whom he had been interacting on an equalitarian basis that same 
morning. Or an officer might work in the morning on an experi- 
mental project designed and set up by an enlisted-man colleague, 
while in the afternoon he was required to supervise a number of 
enlisted men, including his morning colleague, in moving fur- 
niture or scrubbing a washroom. 

Eating in hospital dining rooms was structured on the basis of 
military rank, professional civilians eating with officers and non 
professionals eating with enlisted men. Research activity was struc- 
tured in terms of professional competence, making havoc of the 
order of military ranking. Such research structuring was attempted 
to promote research, presuming that professional training was the 
most important criterion in the research operation. Even here, 
however, the military structure qualified the effort. Many of the 
officer M.D.s were draftees, and their rank was not considerable. 
This generally resulted in the circumstance that regular officers 
outranked the draftee officers. In this situation the lines of research 
authority generally followed the military rankings of personnel. 
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That it was possible for lesser-ranking persons to influence research 
programming is unquestioned. Nevertheless, the formal structure 
did supply a constantly present system of role and position relations 
that prevented realization of the ideal of the best qualified having 
the greatest control. 

In one situation one of the departments moved to a different 
building. In this particular effort all of the departmental personnel 
pitched in and helped. This may have been more because of con- 
cern for the safety of personal property than of interest in making 
the effort a group project, but the effect was certainly equalitarian. 
In rearranging physical equipment and later in performing minor 
janitorial services until the building maintenance people could 
move in, however, the existing forma] military-authority structure 
was utilized. It happened that one of the noncommissioned-officer, 
nonprofessional persons was a member of this department. He was 
instructed by the department head to supervise a certain amount of 
clean-up activity with the help of the enlisted men of his depart- 
ment. This was formalized in a letter signed by the department 
head giving this person the traditional military title in such situa- 
tions of NCOIC, noncommissioned-officer-in-charge. The reactions 
of the professional enlisted men were highly emotional and nega- 
tive, often with the sympathy of their officer and civilian profes- 
sional colleagues. This situation nevertheless strained relations 
with these colleagues to an even greater degree than before. While 
officers and civilian professional men might sympathize with the 
situation of the enlisted men, it was difficult to express such 
sympathy with any degree of conviction because of the way posi- 
tions were structured. 

An emotionally charged situation which reveals the role dilem- 
ma of the professionally oriented enlisted men under position 
structuring was the commissary detail. Each Saturday a number of 
enlisted men from each department were ordered by the com- 
mander of the enlisted detachment to report for various work 
details, one of which was commissary. This consisted of assisting the 
regular commissary workers in loading groceries and carrying 
them to waiting cars. It was one problem to have to shuttle con- 
stantly from relatively high status positions to relatively low ones. 
It was another and more severe problem to discover that the shift 
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in position required relating to the same persons involved in higher 
status position relations. Should he perform in terms of the higher 
status position relation or the lower? Or neither? Commissary de- 
tail was regarded as most onerous by the enlisted professional 
personnel. The explanation seems to lie not with the work, which 
was not very difficult, but rather to be related to human tolerance 
limits in changing the character of one’s interpersonal relation- 
ships, particularly in terms of shifting between equalitarian and 
authoritarian types of role relations. 


Bureaucratic Imperatives 
in Relating Organizational Positions 

As a bureaucratic-type human organization, military organiza- 
tions, irrespective of their specialized ends, will conform to certain 
of the imperatives of bureaucratization. One of these is the tend- 
ency to standardize both position and position-unit, or groupings 
of positions.? One of the advantages of bureaucratic organization is 
the operating simplification that can result from such standardiza- 
tion. This standardization requires first a choice and then a com- 
mitment to one or more relationship principles, which become the 
basis for structuring positions within the organization. Over the 
years the American military has made such a choice and commit- 
ment. One of the principles has already been discussed, namely 
that of superordination-subordination, officer-enlisted man. 

In all bureaucratic organizations the principle of superordina- 
tion-subordination has been utilized for structuring positions.* The 
distinctive use by the military of this principle has been the bifur- 
cating aspect. An elaborate system of symbols and practices has 
been created to define role behavior in terms of this principle, and 
this system is constantly reinforced through training programs and 
appraisal techniques. For example, at the medical center enlisted 
men were required to attend a weekly one-hour class which was 
devoted to defining the role of the enlisted man in the military 
organization. An example of an appraisal technique in this case was 
what was named the Courtesy Patrol—a number of career enlisted 
men (generally noncommissioned officers) who were detailed to 
patrol the grounds of the medical center to observe whether the 


*Peter M. Blau, The Dynamics of Bureaucracy (Chicago, 1955). 
*Peter M. Blau, Bureaucracy in Modern Society ‘New York, 1956). 
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behavior of enlisted men conformed to the rules of conduct speci- 
fied for enlisted men, particularly with respect to officer-enlisted 
man relations. If enlisted behavior did not conform, members of 
the Courtesy Patrol were obliged to call infractions of the rules to 
the attention of the enlisted man in order (1) that he might realize 
his error and (2) that he correct it, the presumption being that 
errors resulted largely from ignorance. 

It was, of course, apparent even to the most rigidly indoctrinated 
military functionary that many infractions were not the result of 
ignorance. There was a strong belief among the delegated propo- 
nents of the ethic of the military organization that many draftees, 
whether enlisted men or officers (many of the doctors being 
simultaneously officers as well as draftees by virtue of the Doctor 
Draft Law), deliberately defied the rules of the organization with 
respect to officer-enlisted man relations. Formal efforts to correct 
organizational ignorance and noncommitment, noted for enlisted 
men, were also applied to officers. Thus officers too were obligated 
to attend classes that presented the military ethic, the rationale of 
the system of organization. This was viewed by the top military 
administrators as particularly vital since so many of the persons 
occupying officer positions were not qualified for these positions 
from the standpoint of the ethical basis of the military organiza- 
tion. This is an instance of an organization having to defy the logic 
of its internal organization to achieve its external ends, in this case 
giving control positions in the organization to individuals, such as 
drafted M.D.s, who were manifestly uncommitted to the organiza- 
tion. The health of organization members was deemed vital to the 
achievement of organization goals, demanding a recruitment 
method defined by situational requirements instead of organiza- 
tional ones. 

There is another and equally plausible explanation for rule 
infraction with respect to officer-enlisted relations, one that does 
not necessarily supercede the explanation in terms of lack of ethical 
commitment but augments it. This second explanation is that in- 
fraction resulted in part from the conflicting bases of position 
relations characteristic of the military research organization. Who 
were the enlisted men who were most often corrected in these 
situations? There are unfortunately no reliable data on this prob- 
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lem, in fact there are few data at all. Only those enlisted men who 
refused to be corrected or ignored such correction were ever for- 
mally reported, and even in these cases intercession by a mutual 
friend with the NCO involved or the first sergeant might result in 
the destruction of the report. Discussion with all of the enlisted 
men in several of the professional research departments, however, 
indicated that they were the most frequent objects of the attention 
of the Courtesy Patrols. It does not seem that they were singled out 
for attention but that they were the major rulebreakers. They 
avoided saluting officers, especially M.D.s. Saluting officers was a 
primary interest of the patrols, although they were also concerned 
with appearance and dress. It is suggested that this acknowledg- 
ment of subordinate status was made impossible or at least ex- 
tremely difficult in terms of relating to officers in other situations as 
equals, which was a principle of relationship that was at times 
actively pushed and generally at least tacitly recognized in the 
research departments, certainly in the psychiatric section. 


Stress Tendencies in the Human Organization 

The psychiatric section, as part of the military medical center, 
was subject to bureaucratic strains. The emphasis on standardiza- 
tion in bureaucratic organizations further implies a strain toward 
simplification—reduction of rules, of credos, of roles to their 
simplest denominators in order to achieve even an approximate 
uniformity in role behavior and relations. This strain was seen in 
the psychiatric section in relations between officers, civilians, and 
enlisted men, which certainly reduced the potentiality that the 
enlisted, professional category represented. 

The interpersonal problems that are generated by bureaucratic 
organization can be minimized by the character of administration. 
This occurs infrequently because of the ideal-type thinking that 
underlies, implicitly or explicitly, the behavior of some adminis- 
trators. The bureaucratic organization as an ideal-type human 
organization has many theoretical advantages. The danger in 
applying this organizational concept lies in assuming that it is iden- 
tical to the world of experience to which it is supposed to refer.‘ 

‘See Alvin W. Gouldner’s discussion of Max Weber's ideal-type of the bureaucracy, 


“On Weber’s Analysis of Bureaucratic Rules,” in Robert K. Merton et al., eds., 
Reader in Bureaucracy (Glencoe, Ill., 1952), pp. 48-51. 
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Human organizations depend for their existence on recruitment 
of persons. When these persons become members of a formal- 
rational organization, a bureaucracy, there occurs a condition of 
strain, usually unresolved.® One of the bases for this strain is that 
human beings through the processes of socialization and encul- 
turation learn to occupy a series of positions in society. This con- 
sists in learning patterns for behavior which relate positions, and 
which define the meaning and value of these relations, including 
the purposes to which these relations are oriented. This is another 
way of viewing the apperceptive mass of implicit ways of perceiv- 
ing, understanding, acting, and relating that anthropologists have 
emphasized as culture.® Each individual brings this body of learn- 
ing to every formal-rational type organization in which he involves 
himself or finds himself involved, e.g., a military bureaucracy. 
Furthermore, this learning takes place as a function of the par- 
ticular sociocultural setting of the individual. Thus in a highly 
differentiated society like the United States there are likely to be 
significant differences in the range of such learning.? This fact of 
learning differentials in the urban society is not in itself sufficient 
to account for this organizational strain, for the inability of organi- 
zation designers and administrators to realize their organizational 
ideals. There is a second corollary factor, however, that does pro- 
duce the necessary forces to account for the observed gulf between 
ideal conceptions and operating characteristics of formal-rational 
organizations—the structure of human motivation. The rational 
simplifying bias of the bureaucratic orientation tends to see organi- 
zational behavior solely in terms of the few formal goals of the 
organization. There is considerable evidence that indicates quite 
the contrary, that human beings do not and cannot operate in terms 
of the very small number of motivational aspects of role playing 
that a bureaucracy will recognize. An adequate understanding of 
what a person can and will do in any given social position requires 
recognition of the complexity of motivational structuring in which 
there are both manifest and latent elements, rational and irrational 

®This problem is more fully developed in reference to a factory organization in 
an unpublished study, The Control of Stress, by the author. 

*Clyde Kluckhohn and Henry A. Murray, Personality in Nature, Society, and Cul- 


ture (New York, 1948), pp. 35-48, 164-175, 459-470. 
"A. Davis, Social Class Influences upon Learning (Cambridge, Mass., 1951). 
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elements, more and less highly valued elements, in a complex, 
industrial society. Thus most individuals exhibit in their actions 
over any but very short periods of time a large number of goals 
differentially evaluated within a single context that is itself appar- 
ently relative to particular situations.® 


THE ROLE OF ADMINISTRATION IN RELATING 
ORGANIZATIONAL POSITIONS 


The ideal-type error is one frequently made by military adminis- 
trators. Certainly in an organization such as the psychiatric section, 
in which most of the personnel were professional scientists, this 
problem occurred in an extreme form. To reduce the relations of 
a number of intelligent persons with diverse orientations to a 
few standardized principles which, furthermore, were conflicting, 
presaged dramatic failure. And this is precisely what occurred. 
On-again, off-again relations within some departments prevented 
full collaborative activity. The dilemmas of the situation were 
most marked for the enlisted men, whose response to the organiza- 
tional problem was either to turn to routine, clerical tasks or to 
become highly frustrated in the more challenging work, negating 
productive effort. 

It was apparent that the administration, both of the research 
division and of its psychiatric section, did not recognize this prob- 
lem and was constantly plagued by difficulties arising from it. In 
addition to this general formal organization problem, the psychia- 
tric section suffered from an internal administration problem that 
prevented the corrective effort that the relative autonomy of the 
section suggested was possible. 

The psychiatric section did face many of the problems of the 
ideal-type administration because it was part of the military medi- 
cal center, whose administration in large part represented the ideal- 
type approach to administration. Nevertheless, there was sufficient 
autonomy of sections in the research division to temper the appli- 
cation of military rationality to the psychiatric research situation. 

It was possible for the administrator to select his personnel, to 
control the definition of their roles within the section, and to relate 


8David Krech and Richard S. Crutchfield, Theory and Problems of Social Psy- 
chology (New York, 1948), pp. 29-70. 
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those roles. The tempering did not occur in the section, however, 
because of the orientation of its administrator, a civilian psychi- 
atrist. 

Although psychiatry generally presumes some understanding of 
people, it may be an understanding of a limited or special type, and 
the intellectual orientation of this administrator appeared to be 
a combination of biological and sociocultural orientations fused in 
a neopsychoanalytic matrix. Perhaps of greatest importance, the 
role of the analytic therapist dominated his administrative per- 
formance. The analytic approach to therapy is the opposite of 
authoritarian, which does not necessarily mean it is democratic. 
The opposite of giving orders is to give no orders. This latter 
seems to be the ideal toward which many of the analytically 
oriented psychiatrists work—taking as inactive a role in the thera- 
peutic relationship as possible.* While there may be a sound basis 
for such procedure in psychotherapy, it is a dangerous orientation 
to bring to administration, which can be viewed as requiring 
decision making, programming, communicating, controlling, and 
finally reappraising, which begins the administrative cycle once 
again.¢ 

When administrative problems, such as those noted in this paper, 
arise in organizations with a relatively high percentage of profes- 
sional personnel and when such problems are not soon solved, a 
protest movement tends to develop within the organization which 
demands replacement of the administrative person or persons 
with individuals from the professional fold.) The argument for 
this action is that these latter individuals will at least under- 
stand the problems being faced by personnel and that this under- 
standing will go a long way toward solving them. It is suggested 
here that training in the substantive area with which a formal 
organization may be concerned does not provide a basis for dealing 
with the administrative problems of such an organization, any 
more than does the ideal-type orientation. The problem of admin- 


*Michael Balint, Primary Love and Psycho-Analytic Technique (London, 1952), 
p. 213. 

FE. H. Litchfield, Notes on a Theory of Administration, Administrative Science 
Quarterly 1 (1956), 3-29. 

“Witness the chronic internecine struggles of staff and administration in American 
universities. 
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istration is the relating of people to the role demands of an 
organization and the roles to each other so that individual perform- 
ance contributes to the achievement of organizational goals. 


Administrative Orientation and Organizational Induction 


The weaknesses in the psychiatric section of relating adminis- 
tration to the organization being administered is illustrated by the 
process of introducing research scientists into the psychiatric re- 
search unit. In the case of both civilian and military persons there 
was a preliminary or simultaneous induction into the medical 
center, a process which involved filling out many forms, seeing 
many different kinds of personnel specialists—all characteristic of 
induction into a large, complex bureaucracy. By contrast, entrance 
into the psychiatric section involved none of these complex induc- 
tion procedures. The new member met the section administrator, 
if he happened to be in the office the day of arrival and not too busy, 
and was soon passed on to an administrative officer, best described 
as an office manager. The administrative officer had little or no 
conception of what the new person’s assignment entailed and con- 
sequently limited his activities largely to finding the new member 
a desk and chair, which would thereby relieve him of further 
responsibility. 

If other people in his new department were available and not 
too occupied, the new member was introduced to them. None of 
them, including the department head, had any clear idea as to what 
the new member's position entailed. Of course, it sometimes 
happened that staff additions originated from specific requests for 
specific persons so that in these cases there was a considerably 
broader area of mutual understanding. But in as many cases per- 
sonnel additions originated through the section administrator's 
office, and no one, certainly not those outside this office, had more 
than a general idea of the role of the new addition. One officer 
Ph.D., for example, arrived and met the section administrator, who 
welcomed him and advised him to get acquainted with people and 
projects. The administrative officer introduced him to several of 
the research staff and then indicated he would work in Building 
100. Building 100 was a two-story building consisting of some ten 
offices on the second floor and one big office on the first. The new 
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addition was shown the building and then left to arrange his own 
quarters. After considerable search to locate a vacant space, he 
finally found one between two other offices on the second floor. 
Then began a hunt for a desk, which he finally discovered on the 
first floor and which he was able to have moved to the second. 
He then began to look around the medical center, visit the library, 
and sit at his desk reading. His role in the organization was vir- 
tually undefined. After some four or five months of this kind of 
activity—or inactivity—the section administrator finally decided 
that he might be profitably used on a research project that was 
being organized, and he was brought in to work on it. It was only 
at this point that some definition was given to his position in the 
organization and his necessary roles. 


Administrative Orientation and Research Organization 


It was not only the induction of new employees into the or- 
ganization that was characterized by this unstructured approach 
to organizational role learning and acting. Unstructured orienta- 
tion also was found with respect to organizing and implementing 
research projects, except that in these instances there was present 
the additional factor of conflicting bases for structuring position 
and role relations that has already been discussed. Thus a mental- 
health study was planned that was to take a professional research 
team into the field for a six-month data-collecting period. The 
research staff was to consist of three people representing the dis- 
ciplines of psychiatry, anthropology, and sociology. This was a re- 
search project inspired by the section administrator and organized 
under his auspices. The three members of the research team con- 
sisted of two officers and an enlisted man, all holding doctoral 
degrees in their respective subjects except for the officer sociologist, 
who was still writing his doctoral thesis. The section administrator 
held one conference with the team at which each team member was 
asked to discuss what he considered doing on this particular project. 
This was the extent of research discussion among the four most 
interested parties. Two or three meetings were held by the three 
team members. These consisted largely of terminological discus- 
sions. It was finally decided that each member would write a state- 
ment concerning what he might contribute to the project, or what 
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he considered worth doing or most appropriate. After several 
months’ time the members finally departed for the field with little 
or no consensus of what needed to be done, what could be done, 
what would be the best research problem for the group as a whole 
to attempt. The result was that each member worked on an indi- 
vidual project that was expected to contribute to a larger study, 
the latter never defined. 

There were several factors that contributed to the resultant of 
this mental-health project. One was the unequal training and 
abilities of the team members. A second was the difficulty the team 
members had in reaching each other as persons, a necessity for 
engaging in profitable intellectual exchange. This difficulty arose 
from, and was constantly reinforced by, the military ethic defining 
position relations that pervaded the organization. A third and 
equally important factor was the character of the psychiatric re- 
search administration. Research planning was presumed to develop 
spontaneously. It is one thing to adopt an equalitarian approach 
to planning and another to allow planning and other phases of 
administration to develop completely uncontrolled. Such a position 
will result in the usurpation and domination of the administrative 
process by the other dynamic elements in the organization, e.g., the 
principles defining position and role relations, which in the 
psychiatric research unit meant that latent forces were allowed to 
confound the achievement of organization goals. 

It appeared in this case that, as a result of the passive orientation 
of the section administrator, the function of relating organizational 
positions was not viewed as an administrative function. This func- 
tion was not performed by the individual in the administrative 
position, and to the extent that it was performed, by default, it 
was performed by persons in positions dominated by other roles. 


CONCLUSION 


It is quite possible that the performance of administrative 
functions need not be assigned exclusively to administrative posi- 
tions in an organization, that these roles can be performed as 
effectively in other positions. But this requires that the adminis- 
trator or administrative group understand its own necessary 
functions with respect to an organization, and understand the 
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necessary functions of the other parts of the organization, in order 
to transfer satisfactorily some administrative functions to non- 
administrative parts. These requirements were not met in this case, 
however, and some of the consequences were dysfunctional for 
the organization. Abdicating administrative responsibility to the 
degree noted here resulted in chaos. Few people understood what 
was going on, what they were supposed to be doing, the value of 
their individual activities, even the value of the different research 
projects in which they were participating. 

The logic of the administrative process is as applicable to re- 
search strategy as it is to organization strategy. Research demands 
selecting the problem, designing a method of attacking it, getting 
the method and its rationale across to the researchers involved, 
seeing that the research method is carried out, and constantly re- 
viewing what is happening and whether conceptions and methods 
need reformulation. These are necessary phases of successful 
researching.’* This does not mean that successful research requires 
a manual of rules, certainly not at this stage of most social science 
research. Guides, yes; rules that dictate all aspects of researching, 
no. The character of the research process is not that well under- 
stood. But to abdicate the directive functions of administration as 
regards research is to allow research to develop at the mercy of any 
and every fortuitous tendency in the organization. At the very least, 
attention should be given to those aspects of the research organiza- 
tion that may mitigate the research effort, in this case the manner 
in which people were selected for the organization, the manner in 
which they were inducted into the organization, the organizational 
bases for relating persons within the organization, the personal role 
orientations they brought to the organization, and the structuring 
of organization positions with their roles and expectations in terms 
of the goals of the organization. These disregarded and uncon- 
trolled factors resulted in enormous waste of professional research 
talent. 


Paul Freedman, The Principles of Scientific Research (London, 1949), pp. 94-146. 


Talcott Parsons 


Suggestions for a Sociological 
Approach to the Theory of 


Organizations —I] 


In this second article of a two-part series, the author identifies power 
as the central phenomenon of organization. The generation of power, 
both within and outside the organization, depends on four fundamen- 
tal conditions, which are identified. A classification of organizational 
types, based on primacy of different types of organizational goals, is 
outlined and its utility illustrated by analyzing variations among the 
business firm, the military organization, and the university in this 
society. The author is chairman of the Department of Social Relations 
at Harvard University. 


AS SEEN in the analysis in the first article in this series, the 
development of organizations is the principal mechanism by which, 
in a highly differentiated society, it is possibie to “get things done,” 
to achieve goals beyond the reach of the individual and under con- 
ditions which provide a relative maximization of effectiveness, in 
Chester Barnard’s sense. Subject to the over-all control of an in- 
stitutionalized value system in the society and its subsystems, the 
central phenomenon of organization is the mobilization of power 
for the attainment of the goals of the organization. The value 
system legitimizes the organization's goal, but it is only through 
power that its achievement can be made effective. 

Seen in these terms, power is the generalized capacity to mobilize 
resources in the interest of attainment of a system goal. The genera- 
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tion and utilization of power constitutes one of the fundamental 
functional imperatives of any social system. Like any other major 
system function, except in the simplest systems, power becomes the 
focus of a set of specialized mechanisms. So far as these mechanisms 
themselves become organized to constitute a distinct subsystem of 
the society, we can speak of the “polity” as the system oriented to 
the generation and allocation of power.! The polity in this sense 
is parallel to the economy as that concept is ordinarily used in 
economic theory. 

The generation and exercise of power is most conspicuous in 
relation to a goal which is dramatically and unequivocally a 
common goal for a whole society, such as victory in war. But in 
more everyday terms, the goal of the society can be said to be to “get 
the things done’”’ which are approved in terms of its values as 
“worth doing” (the term “worth’’ may, of course, signify varying 
degrees of urgency). Hence we may speak of power as a generalized 
societal resource which is allocated to the attainment of a wide 
range of subgoals and to organizations as the agents of the attain- 
ment of such subgoals. Power is comparable to wealth, which, as a 
generalized societal resource, is allocated to many different societal 
subsystems for “consumption” or for “capital” use. 

The power exercised in and by an organization is generated both 
outside and within the organization. Every organization, whatever 
the nature of its functional primacy—for example, manufacturing, 
or medical care—is part of the polity and a generator of power, but 
is also a recipient of the power generated at higher echelons in the 
polity. 

The generation of power on any given level depenc., as we see it, 
on four fundamental conditions. The first condition is the institu- 
tionalization of a value system which legitimizes both the goal of 
the organization and the principal patterns by which it functions in 
the attainment of that goal. The second condition is the regulation 
of the organization’s procurement and decision-making processes 

1The polity in this sense is not identical with government, which we interpret to 
be a complex of organizations. Government has other than political functions, and 
other organizations participate in the polity. We conceive of the relation of polity 


and government as approximately parallel to that between economy and business. 
Cf. Talcott Parsons and Neil Smelser, Economy and Society (London, 1956) ch. ii. 
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through adherence to universalistic rules and to the institutions of 
authority and contract. It is on these bases that the organization 
establishes generalized claims to the loyal cooperation of its per- 
sonnel and of persons outside the organization on whose coopera- 
tion it depends. The third condition is the command of the more 
detailed and day-to-day support of the persons whose cooperation is 
needed. The fourth is the command of necessary facilities, of which 
the primary category in our society is financial. 

In our society the first condition.has frequently become formal- 
ized through the privilege and practice of incorporation. This 
establishes a direct positive link with government and the legal 
system. Organization for the purpose at hand is formally “author- 
ized,” and certain powers and privileges are thereby conferred. The 
second condition is partly met by the legal regulation of all organi- 
zational activity, and partly by an informal reputation for integrity 
and “good practice” which in itself often becomes an organizational 
asset. The third and fourth conditions are met by the operative 
mechanisms of procurement of resources and the operative code 
previously described. Certain variations in the mechanisms by 
which this occurs in different types of organizations will be dis- 
cussed presently. 

The mobilization and utilization of power is the central focus 
of the operation of organizations, but by virtue of the fact that an 
organization is a social system, it is also dependent on all the other 
exigencies of such a system. The value component has already been 
discussed. The other two components are economic resources 
(centering on the problem of financing) and the command of 
loyalties (which underlies efficiency in Barnard’s sense). Power 
helps to command these essentials, but their availability is not a 
function only of power but also of the ways in which the cognate 
activities of the organization mesh with the relevant features of the 
situation in which it functions. Thus the organization always to 
some extent “produces” economically valuable goods or services; 
the marketability of these products constitutes one central set of 
conditions of its operation. Similarly, the organization is always, 
through “informal” organization and otherwise, a focus of the 
relatively noncontingent loyalties of its personnel. The extent to 
which this is true and the basis on which it rests form another essen- 
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tial condition of the organization’s functioning. Power as a factor 
operates to exploit advantages on these levels and to make up 
deficits; power never operates alone. 

The scheme we have presented is characterized by a certain 
formal symmetry. The value system of the organization is treated 
as defining and legitimizing its goal. Each of the other three aspects, 
the adaptive mechanisms and those mechanisms of operative goal- 
attainment and the integration of the organization, is regulated by 
subvalues governing each of these three aspects of organizational 
functioning. Each primary type of resource input is regulated by a 
type of contractual pattern, e.g., employment and investment. Each 
part of the operative code is governed in turn by an aspect 
authority, and finally each context of institutionalization is a way 
of defining, for those participating, the extent of “loyalty”’ owing to 
the organization as compared with other commitments. 


CLASSIFICATION OF TYPES OF ORGANIZATION 


Organizations are of course always part of a larger social struc- 
ture of the society in which they occur. There is necessarily a 
certain variability among organizations which is a function of this 
wider societal matrix; an American organization is never quite like 
a British one even though they are nearly cognate in function. Dis- 
counting this type of variability, however, organizations may in the 
first instance be classified in terms of the type of goal or function 
about which they are organized. The same basic classification can 
be used for goal types which has been used earlier in dealing with 
the functions of a social system. Thus we may speak of adaptive 
goals, implementive goals, integrative goals, and pattern-mainten- 
ance goals. The reference is always to function in the society as a 
system. 

Seen in these terms the principal broad types of organization are: 

1. Organizations oriented to economic production: The type case 
in this category is the business firm. Production should be under- 
stood in the full economic sense as “adding value’; it is by no 
means confined to physical production, e.g., manufacturing. It has 
been emphasized several times that every organization contributes 
in some way to every primary function (if it is well integrated in the 
society); hence we can speak only of economic primacy, never of an 
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organization as being exclusively economic. This applies also to the 
other categories. 

2. Organizations oriented to political goals, that is, to the genera- 
tion and allocation of power in the society: This category includes 
most organs of government, but in a society like ours, various other 
organizations are involved. The allocation of purchasing power 
through credit creation is an exercise of power in this sense; hence 
a good part of the banking system should be treated as residing in 
primarily political organizations. More generally, it seems legiti- 
mate to speak of incorporation as an allocation of power in a politi- 
cal sense; hence the corporate aspect of formal organizations 
generally is a political aspect. 

3. Integrative organizations: These are organizations which 
contribute primarily to efficiency, not effectiveness, on the societal 
level. They concern the adjustment of conflicts and the direction of 
motivation to the fulfillment of institutionalized expectations. A 
substantial part of the functions of the courts and of the legal 
profession should be classed here. Political parties, whose function 
is the mobilization of support for those responsible for government 
operations, belong in this category, and, to a certain extent, 
“interest groups” belong here, too. Finally, those organizations that 
are primarily mechanisms of social control in the narrower sense, 
for example hospitals, are mainly integrative. 

4. Pattern-maintenance organizations: The principal cases cen- 
tering here are those with primarily “cultural,” “educational,” and 
“expressive” functions. Perhaps the most clear-cut organizational 
examples are churches and schools. (Pattern maintenance is not 
here conceived to preclude creativity; hence research is included.) 
The arts so far as they give rise to organization also belong here. 
Kinship groups are ordinarily not primarily organizations in our 
technical sense, but in a society so highly differentiated as our own 
the nuclear family approaches more closely the characteristics of an 
organization than in other societies. As such it clearly belongs in 
the pattern-maintenance category. 

This primary basis of classification can be used as the point of 
departure for a more detailed one, by further subdividing each of 
the primary types into lower order subsystems. Thus in the 
economic case the main bases of subclassification would include 
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specialization in adaptive functions for the economy (financing), in 
goal attainment (production and marketing in a narrower sense), 
etc. Similar considerations will apply in the cases of the other 
primary types. In each of these cases a primary determinant of the 
type of organization is the kind of boundary-interchange operating 
between the societal system in which the organization is primarily 
anchored and the contiguous subsystem. Thus from the point of 
view of the economy, production and marketing are the sources of 
the ultimate production of goods and services to the consumer and 
of the input of labor services into the economy. Both consumer and 
worker are anchored in the first instance in the household as part of 
the pattern-maintenance system. Organizations oriented primarily 
to consumption interests are necessarily different from those 
oriented primarily to the financing of capital expansion. 


SOME ILLUSTRATIVE CASES 


It should prove illuminating to apply the formal analysis pre- 
sented above to the differentiation between types of organization. 
For this purpose it seems useful to select the business firm, the 
military organization, and the university. They belong in three 
different primary categories and are sufficiently extreme so that 
the differences can be brought out clearly. Let us contrast them with 
respect to each of the four main analytical categories which have 
been sketched in general terms above: values, adaptive patterns, 
operative code, and institutional pattern. 

First, let us look at values. The business firm is governed by the 
values of economic rationality; the maximization of production 
with minimal cost in the economic sense. It is production which is 
the institutionalized goal of the firm. In a market economy, how- 
ever, financial return is both a condition of continuing operation 
and a central symbol of success. The societal function reference is 
primary; the market-profit reference is secondary, but very im- 
portant. In the adaptive context the values of the firm call for 
independent self-financing and payment of labor on what is felt to 
be a marginal productivity basis. In the goal-attainment context 
products are ‘‘marketed”’ on a full payment-of-cost basis involving 
prices governed by marginal utility, not by “need.” In the integra- 
tive context, beyond the general commitment to productivity as an 
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ethical obligation, loyalties and obligations to the organization 
are defined in terms of “self-interest.” 

The military organization, on the other hand, is organized about 
the value of technical effectiveness; its primary goal is maximiza- 
tion of power in its particular field. This must be done under a 
very special set of conditions, since operative exercise of military 
power is an emergency function and in most societies is not a 
routine function of social life. Hence the organization must be 
kept in a maximum state of readiness but for long periods without 
opportunity to test its effectiveness in combat; and the time when it 
will be called upon to do so is generally not predictable. Further- 
more, the organized use of force in most modern societies is valued 
only as a necessary evil, legitimized only through the defensive 
interest of the national society. The functional equivalent of the 
market in the economic case is extremely precarious because of this 
ethical ambivalence and because of the high contingency factor. 
The primary subgoals are the mobilization of support, the authori- 
zation of facilities, and the legitimation of the function. Hence 
there is a high premium on stringency of control over personnel 
and facilities. 

The university belongs quite clearly in the category of pattern- 
maintenance primacy. Its goal is twofold: it is part of the process of 
socialization or of education, and it has responsibility for creative 
modification of the cultural tradition through the processes usually 
referred to as “research.” Its functions for the social system are “‘ex- 
pressive’ rather than “operative,” and its importance is clear in 
the long run rather than the short run. The university must depend 
on recognition of its services as “good in themselves” rather than 
on their short-run utility in the society. It tends to be seen as 
devoted to “higher” interests which involve self-sacrifice, and it 
appeals for support on this ground. At the same time it is exposed 
to attack by those who feel that it is “useless’’ or worse. 

Next let us look at the adaptive factors; for brevity’s sake the 
discussion will be confined to the acquisition of personnel and 
financial resources. The most striking thing about the business firm 
in both these respects is that it is expected to “pay its way” on a 
marginal utility-marginal productivity basis. In the long run it is 
expected to meet its costs through the monetary proceeds of its 
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operations, with something to spare as a symbol of its success in 
effective operation. In the short run it may enter the capital market 
as a borrower, but generally on “investment” terms, meaning that 
the lender should, discounting the risk, have good prospects, not 
merely of recouping his investment but of receiving a satisfactory 
return on it. There are many modifications of this pattern, through 
the phenomena of direct or indirect subsidies, but for the free- 
enterprise type of economy the general pattern is clear. 

The general principle for the recruitment of personnel to the 
firm is similar. The employee, both on labor and on managerial 
levels, is expected to be paid “‘what his services are worth” in mar- 
ginal productivity terms as determined on a competitive market. 
Conversely, adequate or fair remuneration as defined in marginal 
utility terms is accepted as a standard for defining the individual's 
obligations to the firm; he will not be blamed for quitting if he 
can do better (both for himself and in productivity terms) in 
another job; the presumption is that the firm offering him higher 
pay is more accurately measuring his productivity. This, as the 
main context of the definition of “self-interest,” is not to be con- 
strued as not valuing the goal of production; on the contrary, the 
level of remuneration is taken as a direct symbolization of contribu- 
tion to productivity. 

Remuneration by marginal productivity is of course an ideal 
type, and there are many modifications of it. The position of the 
trade union and the interposition of collective bargaining between 
the individual worker and the employing organization signify one 
major focus of limitation on this principle. Another derives from 
the increasing dependence of business organizations on professional 
personnel whose occupational status is necessarily anchored in 
societal functions other than production as such. But by contrast 
with the other types of organization considered here, this pattern 
is more closely approached in the business world than elsewhere. 

In the case of the military organization, both fields of resource- 
procurement present a radical contrast. To take financing first, in 
all modern societies military forces are ideally controlled exclu- 
sively by public authority; hence military organizations (with 
negligible exceptions) do not “earn” any income whatever. Their 
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financing is dependent on a grant by public authority out of funds 
raised by taxation. The basis for such financing is, therefore, an 
evaluative judgment, made by certain organs of that authority, 
of the defense needs of the society. Because of the urgency of the 
need and the potential seriousness of its neglect, such organizations 
can command very large resources, but the mechanism of their 
procurement is nearly as far removed from the economic principle 
as it is possible to get. 

The procurement of personnel by the military also takes place 
by mechanisms strikingly different from those involved in the busi- 
ness world. Indeed, for military personnel (as distinguished from 
civilian employees of the military establishment), it is scarcely 
correct to speak of “employment” at all. There are two basic 
patterns, namely “volunteering” and conscription. Military service 
is the only near-occupational role in which compulsory service is 
sanctioned in our type of society on a basis other than punishment 
or incapacity. Even military conscription is felt to be justified only 
as an emergency measure. The volunteer, though not forced into 
the role, must sign up for a stated term and cannot resign during it; 
he must also accept contingencies of discipline and personal risk 
far exceeding those ordinarily accepted in “jobs.” The concepts of 
duty and “service” are heavily emphasized. Remuneration is clearly 
not regulated by marginal productivity but by some kind of con- 
cept of need and of status-dignity. It is thus only in a highly 
attenuated sense that we may speak of the “market for military 


‘ 


employment.” 

The case of the university is intermediate in both respects. To 
varying degrees, universities are expected to recoup part of their 
costs from fees for their services, notably tuition. But this is scarcely 
a price in the strict economic sense, both because university func- 
tions universally are highly subsidized by voluntary contributions 
and/or taxation, and because tuition is ‘sessed on a modified 
sliding-scale basis; ability to pay is taken explicitly into account, 
and many are given scholarship aid. The value of the function 
therefore is not measured by its capacity to “pay its way” through 
the market mechanisms. Tuition is justified rather on the ground 
that since university financing presents difficult problems, it is 
legitimate to ask those who benefit most directly (though it is 
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usually parents, not students, who pay) to bear as much of the cost 
as they can. 

With respect to personnel recruitment, the university also stands 
in a pusition intermediate in most respects between the business 
firm and the military organization. The key sector of its personnel 
is clearly the faculty, though various other categories are needed. 
The faculty member is a highly trained professional person who is 
also a specialist, often in a highly technical and erudite field. He 
holds a “job” in that his contract of employment is wholly volun- 
tary, and he enjoys the right to resign at any time. But his role is not 
defined as “‘self-interested”’ in the business sense, and his remunera- 
tion is not calculated on a marginal productivity basis, but on a 
“just price” basis. A particular kind of modification of the market 
pattern stands in marked contrast with business (though to a 
degree shared with the military), namely the institution of tenure. 
In both cases this relates to the fact that the incumbent has 
renounced the possible advantages of a business career and has 
devoted himself to an economically unviable source of employ- 
ment, one in which the remuneration levels generally are, relative 
to ability, markedly lower than they are in business. Tenure and 
the sliding scale are institutions emphatically frowned upon in the 
business world; their clear acceptance in the academic is a measure 
of the difference between the two types of organization. 

Now let us look at the situation with respect to the operative 
code in each of these three types of organization. In this respect the 
business firm stands intermediate between the other two. Because 
of the goal-directedness of organizations generally, we put particular 
emphasis in this respect on the processes of policy decision. The 
business firm as we know it is a relatively centralized organization; 
the main locus of policy decisions is what is usually called “top 
management,” and its procedures are removed from ‘“‘democratic”’ 
procedures. 

In the tradition which has crystallized in the United States in 
recent decades, the primary responsibility for decisions is concen- 
trated in a central management, and then both the responsibilities 
of other personnel and budgetary resources are allocated from the 
center out by top management. This centralization is legitimized 
by the expectation that management will be competent, and that 
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there will be an identity of interest between management and 
other employees in giving management the power it needs to do the 
job effectively, subject to fair treatment of employees. This expec- 
tation is controlled externally, first by competition with other firms 
so that presumably an ineffective management would not be able 
to continue in business, and secondly by the free labor market to 
the extent that its employees are free to quit and seek other 
employment. 

It is notable that the growth of trade unionism in the United 
States has been accompanied by relatively little demand for mana- 
gerial prerogatives. It is also notable that there has been a marked 
diminution in the iegitimation of control by ownership of capital 
assets, and a corresponding increase in control by the effectiveness 
of a management, most of whose personnel are formally “em- 
ployees.” 

The military organization is, of course, the most authoritarian 
type of organization found on a considerable scale in our society. 
There is no market standard of effectiveness and no institution- 
alized right to quit. Legitimation focuses very sharply on authori- 
zation from the legally competent source. Once the commanding 
officer’s position is legitimated, he exercises powers of decision and 
of coercion which would hardly be tolerated anywhere else. This 
pattern clearly derives from the overwhelming importance ol 
effective coordinated action in dangerous emergency conditions. 

It is an important fact, however, that in a modern society the 
clear predominance of “line” authority as a central principle of 
operation in either the business or the military version is coming to 
be seriously modified by the involvement of technical professional 
services. The strategic significance of such services for the organ- 
ization comes to be so high that the persons responsible for them 
must be given high status. But it is the nature of executive respon- 
sibility that it must cover the whole range of subject matters 
relevant to the functioning of the organization as a whole, or to the 
level of responsibility of the suborganization in question. This 
diffuseness of responsibility precludes that the executive could be 
the equal, even on the basis of judgment to say nothing of perform- 
ance, of the high-level technical expert on his own ground, in all 
the different fields of technical expertness which may be important 
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to the executive's field of responsibility. Hence he cannot supervise 
the technical expert in detail nor can he have a detailed personal 
judgment of what the expert does, except from other experts in the 
same field. He must, therefore, delegate an important share of 
responsibility to technical experts, or “teams’’ of them. The multi- 
plication of technical fields, and their differentiation from each 
other, therefore, leads to an essential element of decentralization 
in the organizations which must employ them. 

This problem seems to be at least one principal key to the struc- 
ture of the university, as contrasted with the other two cases. The 
central personnel of a university organization are its faculty, who 
are all highly qualified technical experts, spread over a very wide 
range of different subject matters. It is they who are the main 
operative performers of the two principal functions of the univer- 
sity—teaching and research. 

A university cannot be organized mainly on a “‘line’’ principle, 
with the president issuing orders through his deans to the members 
of the faculty. The faculty tends, rather, to be a collegial ““company 
of equals” who bear a good deal of corporate responsibility. The 
“administration” is more a “facilitating’’ agency responsible for 
financial resources, physical facilities, and largely for public rela- 
tions. Perhaps the most important point at which a delicate balance 
must be worked out is in the field of appointments. The admin- 
istration cannot simply “hire” a professor without regard to the 
professional wishes and judgments of his prospective colleagues or 
to the candidate’s standing in the relevant professional field. At the 
same time, leaving the appointment function solely in the hands 
of faculty departments also has its dangers. The result is usually 
a balance of responsibility, with the initiative mainly in faculty 
hands, and a veto power, effectively if not formally, on both sides. 
This situation provides another basis on which to explain the 
institution of tenure. The professor is a technical expert who must 
take a heavy responsibility in an organization where his adminis- 
trative superiors are almost always lacking in technical ability to 
evaluate the quality of his work. Denial to administrations of the 
right to “fire” him, except for cause involving grave professional 
or personal misconduct, protects him against arbitrary intervention 
in his work by persons who inevitably possess great power but who 
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do not possess the competence to exercise it wisely on the basis of 
their own personal knowledge and experience alone. 

The integrative or institutional aspect of the three types of 
organizations being compared involves repetition of some of the 
considerations already stated, since this concerns the institution- 
alization, on a basis transcending the organization, of patterns of 
contract and of authority in the society as a whole. It is worth while 
to sum up the differences. 

The business firm relies, and is expected to rely, on “free con- 
tract” on the basis of the financially symbolized self-interest of the 
parties, both for the disposal of its product and, from the proceeds, 
for the necessary financial and personnel resources for its operation. 
The contracts are in general balanced on both sides: the right to 
hire and fire is balanced by the right to accept or reject offers of 
employment and to quit at will. There are, of course, many modi- 
fications of the perfectly “free” market, e.g., collective bargaining, 
grievance procedures, and regulation of investment, but by contrast 
with the other types of organization these features stand out clearly. 
The military stands in this respect in the sharpest contrast, with no 
“market” for its services in the ordinary sense at all and scarcely 
a market for its financial or human resources. The university in this 
respect is in the intermediate position, with a greatly modified 
market for services, but this is distinguished by a sliding scale, and 
by the expectation that proceeds will only partially cover costs, the 
deficit to be made up by taxation and/or contributions. Payment 
in both military and academic organizations is on the basis of a 
“just price” system and not of marginal productivity, and the 
university is characterized by the institution of tenure. (In a 
modified sense this is also true of military officers.) 

In the case of authority the most stringent type is clearly the 
military, which carries the “line” principle and the use of coercive 
sanctions further than any other organization in the society. The 
business firm is in the intermediate position. It has a notable 
legitimation of authority, but this is limited by the fact that accept- 
ance of authority is voluntary and defined in terms of self-interest 
and market competition. Finally, the university is in some respects 
a peculiarly “antiauthoritarian” type of organization; its “top man- 
agement” is ordinarily subjected to a conspicuous set of limitations 
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on its authority to intervene in the spheres of competence of faculty 
members, who in one sense are “subordinates.” The case of tenure 
has been stressed, but another very important sphere in which these 
limitations operate is that of ‘‘academic freedom”’ in the sense of 
freedom to teach, discuss, and write without interference over a 
wide area of tolerance. 
CONCLUSION 

The principal aim of these articles has been to relate the analysis 
of “formal organizations” more closely than is customary to some 
categorizations available in general sociological theory. There is a 
tendency in our society to consider different types of organizations 
as belonging in the fields allocated to different academic disci- 
plines; thus students of business organization are likely to be 
economists, those of governmental and military organization, polit- 
ical scientists, and so forth. This tendency to divide the field 
obscures both the importance of the common elements, and the 
systematic bases of the variations from one type to another. 

The procedure of these articles has been first to attempt to define 
an organization by locating it systematically in the structure of the. 
society in relation to other categories of social structure. It seemed 
appropriate to define an organization as a social system which is 
organized for the attainment of a particular type of goal; the at- 
tainment of that goal is at the same time the performance of a type 
of function on behalf of a more inclusive system, the society. 

It proved possible to bring to bear a general classification of the 
functional imperatives of social systems and with this to identify 
the principal mechanisms necessary to bring about the attainment 
of the goal or the organization purpose. The classification used has 
proved its applicability both for the level of the total society and for 
that of the small group.? The present application to an inter- 
mediate level further increases confidence in its generality. 

The classification distinguishes four main categories: the value 
system which defines and legitimizes the goals of the organization, 
the adaptive mechanisms which concern mobilization of resources 

*Cf. Robert F. Bales, “The Equilibrium Problem in Small Groups,” and P. E. 
Slater, “Role Differentiation in Small Groups,” ix A. P. Hare, E. F. Borgatta, and 


R. F. Bales, eds., Small Groups (New York, 1955), chs. viii and ix. See also Talcott 
Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe, Ill., 1951), chs. iv and v. 
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the operative code concerned with the mechanisms of the direct 
process of goal implementation, and finally the integrative mechan- 
isms. These four categories are specifications of categories which, as 
noted, have been used in a variety of other contexts for the analysis 
of structural differentiation and phases of process over time in 
social systems.® 

These categories were first used to analyze the main components 
in the structure of an organization—its value system defining the 
societal commitments on which its functioning depends; its mech- 
anisms of procurement of resources; its operative mechanisms 
centering about decision making in the fields of policy, allocation, 
and integration; and its institutional patterns which link the struc- 
ture of the organization with the structure of the society as a whole. 
It has proved possible to spell out these considerations in ways 
which link directly with the well-known ways of dealing with the 
problems of organization in the relevant literature. 

The same basic classification of the functional problems of social 
systems was used to establish points of reference for a classification 
of types of organization, and the broadest outline of a proposed 
classification was sketched. The capacity of the conceptual scheme 
to account for variations in the important features of organizations 
was then tested in a preliminary, illustrative way by a rapid survey 
of some of the principal features of business, military, and academic 
organizations. 

In the nature of the case these articles have been subject to severe 
limitations. Such limitations are partly involved in the space pos- 
sible for one journal series. More important, however, is the fact 
that the articles constitute a preliminary attempt to approach this 
range of problems systematically in terms of this order of general 
theoretical analysis. The results seem to justify the hope that 
carrying such analysis further will help to codify our knowledge of 
organizations more systematically than has been the case before, 
and to link it more closely with knowledge of other types of social 
systems and of the social environment within which formal organi- 
zations must operate in a society like our own. 

*For a general statement and set of definitions, see Talcott Parsons, Robert F. 
Bales, and Edward A. Shils, Working Papers in the Theory of Action (Glencoe, Iil., 


1953), ch. v. 


Research Notes and Comments 


Dysfunctional Consequences of 


Performance Measurements 


THERE is today a strong tendency to state numerically as many as 
possible of the variables with which management must deal. The 
mounting interest in and application of tools such as operations re- 
search, linear programming, and statistical decision making, all of 
which require quantifiable variables, foster the idea that if progress 
toward goals can be measured, efforts and resources can be more 
rationally managed. This has led to the development of quantitative 
performance measurements for all levels within organizations, up to 
and including measurements of the performance of a division manager 
with profit responsibility in a decentralized company. Measurements 
at lower levels in the organization may be in terms of amount of work, 
quality of work, time required, and so on. 

Quantitative measures of performance are tools, and are undoubtedly 
useful. But research indicates that indiscriminate use and undue con- 
fidence and reliance in them result from insufficient knowledge of the 
full effects and consequences. Judicious use of a tool requires aware- 
ness of possible side effects and reactions. Otherwise, indiscriminate use 
may result in side effects and reactions outweighing the benefits, as 
was the case when penicillin was first hailed as a wonder drug. The 
cure is sometimes worse than the disease. 

It seems worth while to review the current scattered knowledge of the 
dysfunctional consequences resulting from the imposition of a system 
of performance measurements. For the purpose of analyzing the impact 
of performance measurements upon job performance, we can consider 
separately single, multiple, and composite criteria. Single criteria 
occur when only one quantity is measured and observed, such as total 
output or profit. Multiple criteria occur when several quantities are 
measured simultaneously, such as output, quality, cost, safety, waste, 
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and so forth. Composite criteria occur when the separate quantities are 
weighted in some fashion and then added or averaged. 


SINGLE CRITERIA 


A single criterion of performance was in use in a public employment 
agency studied by Peter M. Blau.! The agency’s responsibility was “to 
serve workers seeking employment and employers seeking workers.” 
Employment interviewers were appraised by the number of interviews 
they conducted. Thus the interviewer was motivated to complete as 
many interviews as he could, but not to spend adequate time in locat- 
ing jobs for the clients. The organization’s goal of placing clients in 
jobs was not given primary consideration because the measurement 
device applied to only one aspect of the activity. 

Blau reports another case in a federal law enforcement agency which 
investigated business establishments. Here he found that work sched- 
ules were distorted by the imposition of a quota of eight cases per 
month for each investigator. Toward the end of the month an investi- 
gator who found himself short of the eight cases would pick easy, fast 
cases to finish that month and save the lengthier cases till the following 
month. Priority of the cases for investigation was based on length of the 
case rather than urgency, as standards of impartiality would require. 
This is one of many instances in which the existence of an “accounting 
period” adversely affects the over-all goal accomplishment of the 
organization. 

Chris Argyris also reports this tendency to use easy jobs as fillers 
toward the end of a period in order to meet a quota.? In this case, a 
factory supervisor reported that they “feed the machines all the easy 
orders” toward the end of the month, rather than finish them in the 
sequence in which they were received. Such a practice may lead to 
undue delay of the delivery of some customers’ orders, perhaps the 
most profitable orders. 

David Granick’s study of Soviet management reveals how the atten- 
tion and glory that accrues to a plant manager when he can set a new 
monthly production record in one month leads to the neglect of re- 
pairs and maintenance, so that in ensuing months there will be a 
distinct drop in production.’ Similarly, the output of an entire plant 
may be allowed to fall off in order to create conditions under which 


1Peter M. Blau, The Dynamics of Bureaucracy (Chicago, Ill., 1955). 

*Chris Argyris, The Impact of Budgets on People (New York, 1952). 

*David Granick, Management of the Industrial Firm in the U.S.S.R. (New York, 
1954). 
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one worker can make a production record, when the importance of 
such a record is considered greater than over-all plant production. 

Joseph S. Berliner’s report on Soviet business administration points 
out sharply how the accounting period has an adverse effect upon 
management decisions. The use of monthly production quotas causes 
“storming” at the end of the month to reach the quota. Repairs and 
maintenance are postponed until the following month, so that pro- 
duction lags in the early part of the month, and storming must again 
be resorted to in the following month. This has impact upon the rate 
of production for suppliers and customers who are forced into a fluc- 
tuating rate of operations with its attendant losses and wastes. 

Standard costs as a criterion of performance is a frequent source of 
dissatisfaction in manufacturing plants.5 The “lumpiness” of indirect 
charges that are allocated to the plants or divisions (indirect charges 
being unequal from month to month), variations in quality and cost 
of raw materials, or other factors beyond the control of the operating 
manager, coupled with inaccuracies and errors in the apportionment 
of indirect charges, causes distrust of the standards. A typical reaction 
of operating executives in such cases seems to be to seek explanations 
and justifications. Consequently, considerable time and energy is ex- 
pended in discussion and debate about the correctness of charges. Only 
“wooden money” savings accrue when charges are shifted to other 
accounts and there is no increase in company profits. It should be 
pointed out, however, that having charges applied to the proper de- 
partments may have the advantage of more correctly directing attention 
to problem areas. 

Granick discusses two measures of the success of the Soviet firm 
which have been considered and rejected as over-all measures by Soviet 
industrial leaders and economists. The first, cost-reduction per unit 
of product, is considered inadequate because it does not provide a basis 
for evaluating new products. Further, variations in amount of produc- 
tion affect the cost-reduction index because of the finer division of 
overhead costs, quality changes, and assortment. The second over-all 
measure of a firm’s performance, profitability, has been rejected as the 
basic criterion on the grounds that it is affected in the short run by 
factors outside the control of management, such as shortages of supplies. 


‘Joseph S. Berliner, A Problem in Soviet Business Management, Administrative 
Science Quarterly, 1 (1956), 86-101. 

5H. A. Simon, H. Guetzkow, G. Kozmetsky, G. Tyndall, Centralization vs. De- 
centralization in Organizing the Controller’s Department (New York, 1954). 

*Granick, op. cit. 
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Profitability as a measure of success led to a reduction in experimental 
work and de-emphasized the importance of production quantity, 
quality, and assortment. Neither cost-reduction nor profitability was 
acceptable alone; each was only a partial index. The Soviets had con- 
cluded by 1940 that no single measure of success of a firm is adequate 
in itself and that there is no substitute for genuine analysis of all the 
elements entering into a firm’s work. 

Difficulties with single criteria have been observed in operations 
research, where one of the principal sources of difficulty is considered 
to be the choice of proper criteria for performance measurement.? 
The diffgulty of translating the several alternatives into their full 
effect upon the organization’s goal forces the operations researcher to 
settle for a criterion more manageable than profit maximization, but 
less appropriate. The efficiency of a subgroup of the organization may 
be improved in terms of some plausible test, yet the organization's 
efficiency in terms of its major goal may be decreased. 

In all the studies mentioned above, the inadequacy of a single 
measure of performance is evident. Whether this is a measure of an 
employee at the working level, or a measure of management, attention 
is directed away from the over-all goal. The existence of a measure of 
performance motivates individuals to effort, but the efrort may be 
wasted, as in seeking “wooden money” savings, or may be detrimental 
to the organization’s goal, as in rushing through interviews, delaying 
repairs, and rejecting profitable opportunities. 


MULTIPLE MEASUREMENTS 


Recognition of the inadequacies of a single measure of success or 
performance leads organizations to develop several criteria. It is felt 
then that all aspects of the job will receive adequate attention and 
emphasis so that efforts of individuals will not be distorted. 

A realization in the employment office studied by Blau that job 
referrals and placements were also important led eventually to their 
inclusion in measuring the performance of the interviewers.§ Merely 
counting the number of referrals and placements had led to wholesale 
indiscriminate referrals, which did not accomplish the employment 
agency's screening function. Therefore, to stress the qualitative aspects 
of the interviewer's job, several ratios (of referrals to interviews, place- 


"Charles Hitch and Roland McKean, “Suboptimization in Operations Problems” 
in J. F. McCloskey and Flora F. Trefethen, eds., Operations Research for Manage- 
ment (Baltimore, Md., 1954). 

‘Blau, op. cit. 
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ments to interviews, and placements to referrals) were devised. Alto- 
gether there were eight quantities that were counted or calculated 
for each interviewer. This increase in quantity and complexity of per- 
formance measurements was felt necessary to give emphasis to all 
aspects of the interviewer's job. 

Granick relates that no single criterion was universally adopted in 
appraising Soviet management.® Some managers were acclaimed for 
satisfying production quotas while violating labor laws. Others were 
removed from office for violating quality and assortment plans while 
fulfilling production quotas. Apparently there is a ranking of impor- 
tance of these multiple criteria. In a typical interfirm competition the 
judges were provided with a long list of indexes. These included pro- 
duction of finished goods in the planned assortment, an even flow of 
production as between different ten-day periods and as between months, 
planned mastery of new types of products, improvement in product 
quality and reduction in waste, economy of materials through improved 
design and changing of technological processes, fulfillment of labor 
productivity tasks and lowering of unit cost, keeping within the estab- 
lished wage fund, and increase in the number of worker suggestions 
for improvements in work methods and conditions and their adoption 
into Operation. But no indication of how these indexes should be 
weighted was given. The pre-eminence of such indexes as quantity, 
quality, assortment of production, and remaining within the firm’s 
allotment of materials and fuels brought some order into the otherwise 
chaotic picture. The presence of “campaigns” and “priorities” stressing 
one or more factors also has aided Soviet management in deciding 
which elements of its work are at the moment most important. 

Without a single over-all composite measure of success, however, 
there is no way of determining whether the temporarily increased effort 
on the “campaign” criteria of the month represents new effort or merely 
effort shifted from other criteria. And the intangibility of some of these 
indexes makes it impossible to judge whether there has been decreased 
effort on other aspects. Hence even in a campaign period the relative 
emphases may become so unbalanced as to mitigate or defeat the 
purpose of the campaign. 

The Soviet manager is working then under several measurements, 
and the relative influence or emphasis attached to any one measure- 
ment varies from firm to firm and from month to month. Profits and 
production are used, among other measurements, and these two may 
lead to contradictory managerial decisions. Granick hypothesizes that 


*Granick, op. cit. 
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some managers have refused complicated orders that were difficult to 
produce because it would mean failure to produce the planned quan- 
tities. Acceptance of these orders would have been very profitable, 
but of the two criteria, production quantity took precedence. 

Numerous American writers in the field of management have stressed 
the importance of multiple criteria in evaluating performance of 
management. Peter Drucker, for example, lists market standing, in- 
novation, productivity, physical and financial resources, profitability, 
manager performance and development, worker performance and atti- 
tude, and public responsibility.1° This list includes many of the same 
items as the list used by Soviet management. 

The consensus at a round-table discussion of business and _ profes- 
sional men! was that although return on investment is important, 
additional criteria are essential for an adequate appraisal of operating 
departments. These other criteria are fairly well summed up in 
Drucker’s list above. 

Thus we see that the need for multiple criteria is recognized and 
that they are employed at different levels of the organization—lower 
levels as in the employment agency, higher levels as considered by 
Granick and Drucker. At all levels these multiple measurements or 
criteria are intended to focus attention on the many facets of a 
particular job. 

The use of multiple criteria assumes that the individual will commit 
his or the organization’s efforts, attention, and resources in greater 
measure to those activities which promise to contribute the greatest 
improvement to over-all performance. There must then exist a theoret- 
ical condition under which an additional unit of effort or resources 
would yield equally desirable results in over-all performance, whether 
applied to production, quality, research, safety, public relations, or 
any of the other suggested areas. This would be the condition of 
“balanced stress on objectives” to which Drucker refers. 

Without a single over-all composite measure of performance, the 
individual is forced to rely upon his judgment as to whether increased 
effort on one criterion improves over-all performance, or whether there 
may be a reduction in performance on some other criterion which will 
outweigh the increase in the first. This is quite possible, for in any 
immediate situation many of these objectives may be contradictory 
to each other. 

Peter M. Drucker, The Practice of Management (New York, 1954). 


"William H. Newman and James P. Logan, Management of Expanding Enter- 
prises (New York, 1955). 
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To adequately balance the stress on the contradictory objectives or 
criteria by which performance of a particular individual or organiza- 
tion is appraised, there must be an implied or explicit weighting of 
these criteria. When such a weighting system is available, it is an easy 
task to combine the measures of the various subgoals into a composite 
score for over-all performance. 

Such a composite is used by the American Institute of Management 
in evaluating and ranking the managements of corporations, hospitals, 
and other organizations.!? These ratings are accomplished by attaching 
a numerical grade to each of several criteria, such as economic function, 
corporate structure, production efficiency, and the like. Each criterion 
has an optimum rating, and the score on each for any particular organi- 
zation is added to obtain a total score. Although there may be disagree- 
ment on the validity of the weighting system employed, the rating 
given on any particular category, the categories themselves, or the 
methods of estimating scores in the A.I.M. management audit, this 
system is an example of the type of over-all performance measurement 
which might be developed. Were such a system of ratings employed by 
an organization and found acceptable by management, it presumably 
would serve as a guide to obtaining a balanced stress on objectives. 

A composite measure of performance was employed in Air Force 
wings as reported by K. C. Wagner.!* A complex rating scheme cover- 
ing a wide range of activities was used. When the organizations were 
put under pressure to raise their composite score without propor- 
tionate increases in the organization’s means of achieving them, there 
were observable unanticipated consequences in the squadrons. Under 
a system of multiple criteria, pressure to increase performance on one 
criterion might be relieved by a slackening of effort toward other 
criteria. But with a composite criterion this does not seem as likely to 
occur. In Wagner’s report individuals were subjected to tension, role 
and value conflicts, and reduced morale; air crews suffered from inter- 
crew antagonism, apathy, and reduced morale; organization and power 
structures underwent changes; communications distortions and block- 
ages occurred; integration decreased; culture patterns changed; and 
norms were violated. Some of these consequences may be desirable, 


Manual of Excellent Managements (New York, 1955). 

*Kenneth C. Wagner, Latent Functions of an Executive Control: A Sociological 
Analysis of a Social System under Stress, Research Previews, vol. 2 (Chapel Hill: Insti- 
tute for Research in Social Science, March 1954), mimeo. 
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some undesirable. The net result, however, might easily be less effective 
over-all performance. 

These consequences were observable in a situation where goals were 
increased without a corresponding increase in means, which seems to be 
a common situation. Berliner refers to the “ratchet principle” wherein 
an increase in performance becomes the new standard, and the stand- 
ard is thus continually raised. Recognition of the operation of the 
“ratchet principle” by workers was documented by F. J. Roethlisberger 
and William J. Dickson.1* There was a tacit agreement among the 
workers not to exceed the quota, for fear that the job would then 
be rerated. Deliberate restriction of output is not an uncommon 
occurrence. 

Although the experiences reported with the use of composite meas- 
ures of performance are rather skimpy, there is still a clear indication 
that their use may have adverse consequences for the over-all per- 
formance of the organization. 


CONCLUSION 


Quantitative performance measurements—whether single, multiple, 
or composite—are seen to have undesirable consequences for over-all 
organizational performance. The complexity of large organizations 
requires better knowledge of organizational behavior for managers 
to make best use of the personnel available to them. Even where per- 
formance measures are instituted purely for purposes of information, 
they are probably interpreted as definitions of the important aspects 
of that job or activity and hence have important implications for the 
motivation of behavior. The motivational and behavioral consequences 
of performance measurements are inadequately understood, Further 
research in this area is necessary for a better understanding of how 
behavior may be oriented toward optimum accomplishment of the 
organization’s goals. 

V. F. RIDGWAY 
Graduate School of Business and Public Administration, 
Cornell University 


“F, J. Roethlisberger and William J. Dickson, Management and the Worker (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1939). 


Book Reviews 


Hands across Frontiers: Case Studies in Technical Cooperation. Edited 
by Howard M. Teaf, Jr., and Peter G. Franck. Ithaca, New York: 
Cornell University Press, 1955. 579 pp. $5.50. 


This volume presents eleven case studies designed to increase our 
understanding of the multifaceted problem character of economic de- 
velopment as implemented by technical assistance programs. The 
studies were written especially for this book by persons who were par- 
ticularly qualified either by virtue of participation in the project under 
analysis or familiarity with the area or the subject matter of the assist- 
ance program. The cases were selected for treatment in terms of such 
criteria as diversity of participating organization, significance of the 
field of assistance to the area’s economic progress, transferability of 
problems and experience, diversity of geographical and cultural char- 
acteristics, and degree of completion of the project. 

The cases, as such, can stand or fall on their own. They represent 
a wide diversity ranging from village improvement in India to mech- 
anized farm service in Brazil to land resettlement in Nigeria. They have 
been written by authors whose training and experience is nearly as 
varied—international economics, political science, social history, an- 
thropology, public administration, sociology. The studies are relatively 
long, most of them over fifty pages in length, and contain a wealth 
of material. Many of them may be considered significant contributions 
to the particular problem area or subject matter emphasized by the 
author. This is possible in part because the editors have allowed the 
individual author considerable freedom with respect to the content 
of the studies. 

It is not the purpose of this review to discuss and evaluate the indi- 
vidual cases except with reference to the larger importance of the book. 
The editors have attempted through these studies to fill a gap in our 
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knowledge. They emphasize our lack of knowledge concerning “social 
dynamics—the process of social, particularly economic, development” 
(p. 7). As a consequence of the highly general editorial criteria and 
the emphasis on the economic aspect of technical assistance, this book 
must be appraised with reservations. 

The organization and administration of a technical assistance pro- 
gram is a complex problem. Certainly it is more than an economic 
problem. While the editors and authors, economists included, recognize 
this complexity in their individual statements, too much attention is 
given in too many cases to presentation and analysis of only the eco- 
nomic aspects of the problem and program. This is a dangerous course 
of action for the administrator or administrative group planning and 
activating technical assistance programs, as is indicated in Hertha 
Kraus’s study of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East (UNRWAPRNE). Her study is 
concerned not only with the program of the agency and how it was 
put into practice, but also with its failure to achieve its goals. 

The UNRWAPRNE was in operation from May 1950 until June 
1951, but it became evident many months before the formal closing 
of the project that the program had no chance of employing or remov- 
ing 100,000 Arab workers and their families from relief roles as had 
been hoped. Why? Faced with the immediate problem of creating a 
work environment for thousands of refugees, the UNRWAPRNE 
administration was guided by such considerations as long-range re- 
source development, designs for economic improvement requiring sub- 
stantial capital investment, high-level technical assistance, and program 
continuity over a period of several years. Clearly, some of the con- 
siderations guiding programming were inappropriate to the problem 
at hand. 

What is wrong with these basic economic considerations? It is not 
that economic considerations are in themselves “wrong” in program- 
ming technical assistance, but they are not sufficient for such planning 
and, as in the Arab case, may be quite inappropriate. Hertha Kraus 
makes two valuable points in this connection: (1) “A work program 
created for the reemployment of people capable of work, self-support, 
and self-direction will not become productive unless it pays careful 
attention to the human element involved at every turn of the way” 
(p. 572), and (2) “The productivity of a country may be enriched in 
many different ways: the development of its land and water may be, at 
points, far less urgent and less justified in terms of sheer economics, 
than the development of the human factor involved” (p. 573). These 
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points are made in reference to the UNRWAPRNE program. It would 
seem that they have more general merit, that the human factor is basic 
to any technical aid program, that the administrator who seeks to 
initiate a program in economic development had better adjust his 
input-output curves to human beings lest his program and organization 
founder completely. 

Unfortunately the point of Hertha Kraus’s analysis is not apparent 
in too many of the other cases. Exceptions are Carleton Coon’s study 
of William Eltiste’s Local Relations Department of ARAMCO and 
its significance for Saudi Arabian industrialization, Robert Moody’s 
study of the land reform program of the Nationalist Chinese govern- 
ment on Taiwan, and Edgar McVoy’s study of the attempt of Mac- 
Arthur’s Labor Division to change Japanese employment practices. 
These studies at least emphasize, on the one hand, the technical assist- 
ance organization as a human organization and, on the other, the 
people with whom the organization is concerned, with the many 
implications such consideration has. 

At the heart of the problem of technical assistance is the question 
of the appropriate interpersonal and intergroup techniques that are 
necessary in terms of a given population and a given aid program, and 
the kind of technical aid organization and program that will be re- 
quired in terms of these considerations. Some information of this kind 
can be found in all of these studies. Not enough of them recognize 
that it is necessary to do more than cite the significance of human 
aspects of organization and the cultural variable. In the race to match 
the physical and biological sciences in word and deed, it is some- 
times forgotten that social science means understanding people. Per- 
haps these case studies will remind us of this basic consideration. 


WiLuiaM J. McEwen 
Assistant Professor of Anthropology in 


Hospital Administration 
Cornell University 


Human Relations in the Industrial Southeast. By Glenn Gilman. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1956. 317 
pp- $5.00. 

The title of this book is both too narrow and too broad; it covers 
rather more than human relations, but it is limited to the southern 
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Piedmont cotton textile industry. It is, in fact, a historical and socio- 
logical analysis of the mills of the Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Virginia plateau, an area which has long been a 
center for broad-woven cotton. 

Professor Gilman is on the staff of the School of Industrial Manage- 
ment, Georgia Institute of Technology. This book was planned as a 
text to be used in training cotton-mill supervisors. It provides an excel- 
lent background to the industry and its unusual characteristics. At the 
same time, its extensive footnoting and theoretical “review of the liter- 
ature” (little used in the succeeding sections) make it a more academic 
work than management trainees normally require. 

Human Relations in the Industrial Southeast is divided into three 
parts of unequal length: (1) a short general statement on industrial 
relations; (2) a section in which the Piedmont region is described, the 
history of the textile industry is traced, and the place of the industry 
in the nation is discussed; and (3) a long section which includes a 
discussion of the social and psychological characteristics of the Pied- 
mont labor force, of the relations between labor and management 
throughout the history of the mills, and of the mill communities and 
their relations to the mill and town. Throughout, the author stresses 
the strong feeling of identity between workers and managers which 
characterizes industrial relations in the southeastern textile mills. 

The book presents a special kind of case study—that of a particu- 
lar industry in a region. The mills of the Piedmont are generally small; 
they developed after the Civil War in villages and small towns and, 
according to the author, have a fairly homogeneous work force of 
ex-rural whites of north-European ancestry. After the Civil War cotton 
prices fell drastically. The Piedmont businessmen, with ready water 
power at their disposal, established cotton mills and villages to house 
many of the millworkers. The region has remained one of small indus- 
trial communities with relatively cheap labor and power, close to the 
source of their raw material. Southern interests predominated in the 
early days, but northern companies have increasingly established mills 
in this area or acquired southern mills. Still, the industry remains closely 
tied to local labor and management, and the traditions of the Pied- 
mont region continue. Specialized administrative staffs are rare; rather, 
the mill executives perform a wide range of supervisory and adminis- 
trative functions. A very great majority of mill supervisors and execu- 
tives have risen from the ranks of workers or salaried employees. The 
workers come largely from the mill villages themselves or from farms 
in the area. There is a strong local tradition, linked with the develop- 
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ment of villages and the low wages, for entire families to be employed 
in a mill. 

It has, of course, often been said that the industrial South is a “folk 
society,” where relations between labor and management are per- 
sonal rather than formal. Dr. Gilman’s discussion of the size of the 
mills, their local ties, and of the continued resistance to unionization 
tends to support this. For many years the textile mills and workers 
were relatively isolated units, strongly contrasting with the industries 
of northern cities. While the mills have always drawn workers from 
outside their villages, new employees were rural rather than urban. 
Supervisors and managers were often drawn from the same group, and 
there have been close ties throughout the mill, based upon common 
tradition. 

Now, however, the companies are larger and often owned by persons 
outside the community. There is an increasing tendency for the mill 
supervisors to be drawn from a different class than the workers or to 
be given special education. This book might never have been written 
if the mill management had not wanted to give its supervisors ad- 
vanced education. Such developments cannot help but widen the 
gap between management and workers. By reinforcing the view that 
the mill is a folk society, Dr. Gilman may be doing the industry a dis- 
service; he supports a belief which may not continue to fit the situation. 
He also seems to overemphasize the difference between southern mills 
and city industries. Informal and personal relationships within urban 
plants, especially small ones, are certainly common everywhere. 


PAULA BROWN 


Lecturer in Anthropology 
University of Wisconsin 


Industrial Society: The Emergence of the Human Problems of Auto- 
mation. By Georges Friedmann, edited and with an introduction by 
Harold L. Sheppard. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1955. 436 
pp- $6.00. 

In 1946 Georges Friedmann published Problémes humains du ma- 
chinisme industriel, which he referred to as the second volume of a 
trilogy bearing the title Machine et humanisme. Harold L. Sheppard 
now gives us an English translation of this volume with some revisions 
and additions by the author. 
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Part one, “The ‘Human Factor,’” gives a critique of Taylorism and 
an extensive survey of studies of fatigue, the working environment, 
accidents, and problems of adapting machines to men. This reviewer, 
surveying many of the same materials and without reference to the 
French edition of Friedmann’s book, reached essentially the same con- 
clusion that Friedmann has reached, namely, that Taylorism and indi- 
vidual psychology artificially isolate and fragment the worker, and 
that an accurate and humane approach must dea! with the worker 
as a whole man having relationships with other men. 

In part two, “The Limits of the ‘Human Factor,’” Friedmann dis- 
cusses monotony, rhythm, assembly-line work, automation, occupa- 
tional skill, and industrial training. Here he is primarily concerned 
with the proposition that the subdivision of tasks leads to loss of 
skills by the worker and to monotony. Friedmann offers much evidence 
to support the proposition, and I suspect no serious student of the 
human aspect of industry would Gisagree with it. This reviewer ac- 
cepts the proposition but feels that it is not stated in relation to the 
total social-industrial scene. Briefly and belatedly (on page 392) the 
author acknowledges also that “mechanization is freeing man from 
difficult, disagreeable, and brutalizing tasks.”” He does not recognize 
that mechanization is merely one consequence of the growth of applied 
science. Some others are: improved health, reduced mortality, and in- 
creased comfort and leisure. There have always been many monotonous 
jobs and there is no reason to believe that a higher proportion of jobs 
are monotonous now than in times past. If we restore manufacturing 
to the skilled worker, we must give up bulldozers and return earth- 
moving to man and mule. Would the bulldozer operator prefer to dig 
with a pick for twelve hours a day, have his diet reduced to the stand- 
ard of 1850, and have every third child die before reaching the age of 
ten? Mechanization has its undesirable aspects and Friedmann treats 
them perceptively, but he seems to have closed his eyes to many of the 
advantages which applied science has brought. 

Part three, ‘““Toward a Social Psychology of the Factory,” treats the 
human relations movement and discusses some experiments in this 
area. In discussing the Hawthorne investigation, Friedmann draws only 
from the works of Elton Mayo and criticizes the reports for “consider- 
ing the firm as an isolated and absolute whole.” But the complete re- 
port by F. J. Roethlisberger and William J. Dickson considers factors 
in the community (Management and the Worker, p. 391, for example), 
and Lloyd Warner tells us that the study of Yankee City, a New Eng- 
land industrial community, was undertaken because “the many thou- 
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sands of interviews gathered from workers in the Chicago factory (Haw- 
thorne works) all clearly demonstrated that the worker brought his 
outside life with him into the factory” (The Social Life of a Modern 
Community, p. 1). Without minimizing the importance of Mayo’s work, 
the publications of other members of the Harvard Business School 
group must be recognized as more extensive and more representative 
of this movement. 

Friedmann’s discussions of human organization at Bat’a and in two 
French plants provide useful information which has not been avail- 
able to most American students of industrial relations. The conclusion 
is that the importance of the social factor must be recognized and that 
industrial psychology must be social psychology. Probably all social 
scientists would agree with this conclusion, and many would add that 
in this country sociology and cultural anthropology have joined psy- 
chology in the study of human relations in industry. 

Throughout the volume Friedmann refers to many studies and 
sources not widely known in this country. His book may be an impor- 
tant factor in uniting the efforts of Americans, British, and other Euro- 
peans who are studying “the human use of human beings.” 

With the few exceptions that have been noted, this reviewer has 
a high opinion of Friedmann’s book, and of Sheppard’s readable 
English edition. 

Joun B. Knox 
Professor of Sociology 
The University of Tennessee 


Leaders of British Industry. By G. H. Copeman. London: Gee and 

Company, 1955. 173 pp. 15 shillings. 

The interest of social scientists in business leaders declined at the 
turn of the century along with the decline of the colorful “robber 
barons” and their replacement by career men. Except for an occasional 
business biography, the only important study in this country during 
the first half of this century was Taussig and Joslyn’s American Busi- 
ness Leaders. This gap in our knowledge is now being rapidly filled 
by a number of comprehensive studies both by economists and sociolo- 
gists. Under these conditions a comparable study of business leaders 
in another country is particularly welcome to American scholars. 

The main contribution of this study lies in the findings of an 
extensive statistical inquiry. A substantial part of the text, however, 
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is devoted to describing the legal status and functions of directors. 
This section will be of particular interest to students of business 
administration. 

In the statistical inquiry, Mr. Copeman has followed the general 
pattern of the Taussig and Joslyn study both in selecting the directors 
of large public joint-stock companies—comparable to our business 
corporation directors—for his study and in obtaining certain kinds 
of data from them. 

The sample chosen includes all directors of large corporations, 
as measured by assets. The final sample covered more than 1,200 indi- 
viduals—nearly two-fifths of those to whom questionnaires were sent. 
Reasonable checks were made to ensure the representativeness of the 
sample. The inquiry covers the job histories of the individuals, their 
formal education, and their fathers’ occupations. 

The general pattern of training, experience, and family background 
closely parallels that found for American directors, i.e., the large major- 
ity have held business positions throughout their working lives, and 
about one-third began their careers in large companies. About half 
are the sons of businessmen, and a substantial minority are employed 
in the same firm as their fathers. This last is a higher proportion than 
is found in their American counterparts, but the same trend away 
from inheritance in the larger companies is noted. 

Exact comparisons between the English and American groups are 
not possible because of differences in the group studied and institu- 
tional differences between the two countries. Also, the author was 
handicapped in making comparisons by not having access to the most 
recent American studies in this field. These recent studies, however, 
lend support to his conclusions that “‘a bigger proportion of American 
big business men have come from the lower occupational classes than 
is the case with British directors,” and also that “American business 
leaders appear to have surpassed the educational standards of British 
directors.” 

The study as a whole has been carefully made and clearly and suc- 
cinctly written, and it should prove invaluable to students in this field. 


MABEL NEWCOMER 
Professor of Economics 
Vassar College 
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Mental Health and Human Relations in Industry. Edited by T. M. 
Ling. New York: Paul E. Hoeber, Inc., 1955. 265 pp. $6.00. 
Roffey Park is a clinical center established by British industry after 

the last war for the treatment of “industrial neuroses.” It has been 
advised and encouraged from the time of its inception by a committee 
of top British industrialists. In the ten-year period climaxed by the 
appearance of this book, over eight thousand patients have received 
treatment at the center. In addition to its clinical work Roffey Park 
conducts an extensive educational program to introduce its findings 
into the industrial community. 

The fourteen essays that comprise the present volume have been 
written either by me.abers of the Roffey Park staff or by individuals 
associated with the work of the center. These essays, taken as a whole, 
are important and follow the pioneering work Great Britain is doing 
in the field of mental health as exemplified in Maxwell Jones’s report 
on advances in clinical treatment of psychological disorders. Ling’s 
book is not a clinician’s report, however. It is, rather, a survey of the 
relevant social and cultural factors contributing to the health environ- 
ment of the modern worker. 

The most glaring weakness of these essays is their uniform lack of 
reference to the considerable amount of work being done at Roffey 
Park. There is too much effort invested in presenting a point of view 
and a discussion of literature in relation to this viewpoint. Admittedly 
this viewpoint appears quite sound in relation to contemporary work 
being done on this side of the Atlantic and, coming from an industry- 
sponsored effort, presents a significant challenge to American industry. 
It would have been a more serious challenge if the utility of this 
approach had been related to the activities and research of the Roffey 
Park Center. 

In the introduction Ling sets the stage for the more specialized 
articles that follow, with his discussion of the title of the book. The key 
word is “health”: 


Mental and physical health cannot be separated operationally into “pure” types, 
but form a functional continuum of the individual. They together form his health. 
The concept of health, however, means still more because health is also a function 
of the culture and environment in which a person lives. Consequently his health 
is not static, but changing as the culture changes [p. 1]. 


“Human relations” is regarded as “all the activities, procedures and 
interpersonal relationships that contribute to harmonious relation- 
ships at work” and “industry” is virtually synonymous with “work.” 
As can be seen in these few excerpts, the scope of the Roffey Park ap- 
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proach to industria] neurosis would recommend it highly to the more 
typical narrow definitions of etiology that permeate much industrial 
and other psychiatry. Since scope is generally recognized as one of the 
important considerations in theory building, the work of Ling and 
his colleagues must be regarded as a highly significant undertaking in 
the field of mental health. 

In addition to theoretical import, Ling introduces into this frame- 
work a factor of considerable applied significance. Pointing out that 
certain economic discords suggest that industrial activity is not pro- 
viding the basic emotional satisfactions sought by industrial workers, 
he suggests the fundamental notion that industrial organization must 
examine itself to discover the extent to which it does provide basic 
satisfactions for its workers. According to Ling, when these satisfac- 
tions are met the requirements for good mental health will also be 
provided. The implication of this point, which perhaps stems from 
Ling’s holistic approach to health etiology, is that industry, which 
forms but one part of a more or less integrated social fabric, must 
recognize its obligations as well as its rights in relation to the other 
parts. It cannot forever pursue its own formal goals without recog- 
nizing the presence and justification of other organizations and other 
goals. To paraphrase one of the thoughts in the introduction, the 
Greek concept of the “good life” is a goal toward which industrial 
management might well work in the administration of its human 
enterprises. 

In the essays that follow Ling’s introductory comments, there are 
several attempts to elaborate the implications they have for the many 
more specialized aspects of the industrial organization. These range 
from essentially psychological discussions of the position and problems 
of the individual in an industrial setting—aggression in industry, psy- 
chological and occupational effects of iliness and accident, and selec- 
tion procedures—to a series of essays on the role of such occupational 
specialties as the medical officer, the personnel manager, and the psy- 
chiatrist in industrial organization, to sociological essays on groups in 
industry, research in industrial management, and research in mental 
health and human relations in industry. 

Ling himself writes four of the essays, and these in part meet the 
expectations stimulated by his introduction. Close examination sug- 
gests, however, that his own broad and sophisticated viewpoint has 
not been equally imparted to his associates. For example, Lloyd Davies’ 
essay on “Society and Work,” in which he attempts to find a solution 
to the ills of industrial society, contrasts rather strikingly with the 
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generally scientific tenor of the other essays. His solution: “For an 
industrial renaissance, man must cease to be content with happiness. 
Work must give joy and in this joy men shall find Reality” (p. 203). 
On the other hand, several essays are both careful reviews of litera- 
ture and thoughtful discussions of a problem. J. F. Scott’s chapter on 
research in industrial management is a succinct review of the rationale 
for industrial management research and its significance for the develop- 
ment of valid administrative knowledge, and it contains suggestions 
for some theoretical developments which will facilitate the growth of 
such knowledge. Similarly, J. J. O’Dwyer’s discussion of “The Con- 
tribution of the Industrial Medical Officer” is a model exemplification 
of Ling’s ideas as they relate to this role. O'Dwyer begins with the 
proposition that the administration of human beings contributes to 
their health or ill health. Consequently he sees the role of the medical 
officer or team sadly undervalued and little advantage taken of its 
potentialities. Unfortunately the many potentialities he describes are 
not closely enough linked to the imperatives of his original propo- 
sition to make his comments appear more than suggestive. 

There has been an urgent need for a volume which would broaden 
medical etiology by incorporating the social and cultural dimensions 
of human experience. This book does not fully meet that need. Cer- 
tainly there are efforts made in this direction and in some cases careful 
discussions of how such a fusion might be conceptualized. These efforts 
suffer from a lack of an equally careful analysis of the empirical 
importance involved. The book as a whole suffers from the unevenness 
with which the general approach was appreciated or understood. 

WILLIAM J. McEWEN 
Assistant Professor of Anthropology in 
Hospital Administration 
Cornell University 


The Role of the Economist as Official Adviser. By W. A. Jéhr and 
H. W. Singer. London: George Allen and Unwin, 1955. 150 pp. 
15 shillings. 

W. A. Jéhr is a professor of economics who has frequently served as 

a consultant to government agencies in Switzerland. H. W. Singer is 

an economist employed by the United Nations in New York. They are 

therefore able to draw on their own experiences in writing about the 
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role of the economist who advises national or international govern- 
ments, either as a consultant or as a member of a permanent staff. 

The work of the economist who is an adviser to a responsible execu- 
tive (in government or business) falls naturally into two categories: 
(1) analyzing the problem, and (2) giving advice which presumably 
is at least in part based on the analysis. The first category is usually 
termed “applied economics,” and here the really fundamental ques- 
tions revolve around the contribution that the economist, trained in 
economic analysis and with a knowledge of economic history and con- 
temporary economic institutions, can make to the solution of practical 
economic problems. 

The second category, the actual giving of advice, involves such con- 
siderations as the pesition of the economist in the organization, the 
relation of the economist to noneconomists who may be giving advice 
on the same problems, and the influence of political, social, and other 
factors on the advice given. 

The Jéhr-Singer volume is somewhat disappointing because neither 
applied economics nor the giving of economic advice is treated in a 
thorough or particularly illuminating fashion. In the discussion of 
applied economics, most of the emphasis is on a rather arid and vague 
presentation of general problem-solving techniques. Although there are 
many references to actual economic problems, the over-all impression 
left with the reader is that applied economics is a separate science, 
with its own methodology and jargon and with no specific economic 
content—neither economic principles nor economic data. Jéhr and 
Singer unfortunately do not present a direct and unambiguous dis- 
cussion of the part that the economist can play in solving the everyday 
problems of the real world. 

The several chapters on the giving of economic advice are more 
succ ssful, but the administrator and the student of administration 
will not find a specific delineation of the role of the economist relative 
to the role of others in (and outside) the organization. Nor will the 
economist who has given advice to responsible executives find much 
that he does not already know. 

There is, however, much in the Jéhr-Singer volume that is relevant 
to the role of the economist as official adviser. Furthermore, there are 
many shrewd observations on the difficulties which the economist en- 
counters when he works on practical economic problems. What Jéhr 
and Singer have not done is to write a book about the role of the 
economist which is particularly useful to economists or administrators 


or both. 
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Approximately the last third of the book is devoted to a separate 
essay written by Professor Jéhr and originally published in 1949. The 
subject of the essay is how a society should organize its economic activi- 
ties—by a centrally-directed system (socialism), a decentralized system 
(the free-market mechanism), or some compromise. Why this essay was 
included is hard to understand. American readers who have been 
exposed to one or two college courses in economics will find little in 
it that is new. 

Harovp C. Passer 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester, New York 


The Staff Role in Management—Its Creative Uses. By Robert C. Samp- 
son. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. 226 pp. $4.00. 


The problem of combining staff and line to the best advantage of 
operations is the subject of this book. The author has had a diversified 
experience and has made a thoughtful study of the problem. The result 
is a book from which those with sufficient background can derive useful 
insights and can generally clarify their thinking about the staff role 
in management. It goes without saying that the problem has not been 
completely “solved” by Mr. Sampson’s book. 

There is today a widespread skepticism, or an outright rejection, 
of the worth of staff elements, particularly of the orthodox variety. 
This book attempts to identify anew the proper tasks and interests of 
staff and to show staff men how they can best serve the interests of 
line executives. “Creative staff work” is no novel goal or concept, but 
the question of what is “creative,” or even of what is “staff,” is con- 
tinually in need of new answers. 

The basic thesis of this book is stated as follows: “The purpose of 
staff work is to help management do its job better, not to try to do 
management’s job.” The author holds that “staff experts” must find 
themselves a new role today and must create a new relation to their 
line executives. Staff men have learned that the private technical magic, 
in which some have tended to specialize during the past few decades, 
is no longer effective. Mr. Sampson presents the idea that staff men 
must become exponents of “management development” and should 
devote their efforts to assuring the development, growth, and per- 
sonality maturity of the executives with whom they deal. While Mr. 
Sampson does not prescribe any truly original means for accomplish- 
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ing this, he gives a number of suggestions, check lists, and pragmatic 
reference points which should help both staff men and executives to 
plot and track the progress of the former toward their selfless goals. 

The author finds that technical change (i.e., the “automation revo- 
lution”) is today creating problems of staff and line relationship which 
are far more critical than those which resulted from the earlier “mass 
production revolution.” To cope with the current problems of staff 
and line relationship, the author calls upon staff men to grow in 
wisdom and human understanding and to be more conscious of their 
true objectives. The staff specialist must be able to gain his satisfaction, 
the author says, from knowing that, as a result of his counsel and 
assistance, things are going better. 

The integration of the total staff effort is a problem to which the 
author addresses himself. This integration of effort should, however, 
be achieved for the benefit of line managers, around whom and for 
whom the staff effort exists. Staff controls, as such, are to be avoided, 
although policies, standards, and systems administered by line man- 
agers are essential. 

The author makes an important distinction between “technical or 
program specialists” and “staff representatives.” The former have spe- 
cialized staff assignments, whereas the latter, i.e., the “staff representa- 
tives,” are general staff counselors to the line executives to whom they 
are assigned. They act to bring all the available staff resources to 
bear upon specific management situations and have a general concern 
for management extension and development. 

Mr. Sampson's analysis has much in common with military staff doc- 
trine, where a clear distinction is made (at least in theory) between 
general and special staff functions and where abundant emphasis is 
placed upon the responsibility of the general staff man for extending 
and furthering the personal grasp of the line executive. One of the 
basic problems, however, has always been to find staff men who not 
only are capable of performing the very exacting duties of general staff 
work but who also are content to remain in the background. The mili- 
tary have had a long experience with this problem, but, at least in the 
American Army, the idea of creating a permanent general staff corps 
as a solution generally has been abhorrent. During the late 1930s, the 
President’s Committee on Administrative Management called attention 
to the need of U.S. presidents for the services of staff men possessing 
a fervent “passion for anonymity.” In succeeding years, however, it has 
appeared that some of the presidential staff have had more of this 
passion than others. Perhaps one starting point in the search for those 
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with the true staff flair would be the system apocryphally attributed to 
the German Army. The officer corps, so the story goes, was divided into 
four categories: the bright and strongly ambitious were marked for line 
command; the bright and not-so-ambitious were permanently assigned 
to staff duties; the not-so-bright and unambitious were put in various 
useful though menial jobs; and the not-so-bright and strongly ambitious 
were disposed of at the earliest possible moment. 

Joun H. Marion 
Chief, Development and Training Branch 
Management Division 
Office of the Comptroller of the Army 


Abstracts 


ABSTRACTS are provided for periodical articles, publications of 
less than book length, government documents, and other fugitive- 
type materials. Accounts are intended to be descriptive rather than 
analytical. 

The same general criteria, interpreted somewhat more broadly, are 
applied in the selection of material here as for inclusion of articles and 
in the selection of books for review, although more emphasis will be 
accorded to lesser known sources in order to focus attention upon more 
elusive materials on the subject of administration. 


The Administrative Staff College: Executive Development in Govern- 
ment and Industry. Marshall E. Dimock. The American Political 
Science Review, 50 (March 1956), 166-176. Available from the Exec- 
utive Director, The American Political Science Association, 1726 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Single copy, $2.50. 


With the growing complexity of industry today, the need for a recon- 
ciliation between bureaucracy and individual initiative is becoming 
more and more pressing. The Administrative Staff College at Henley-on- 
Thames in England is setting out in the right way to solve this prob- 
lem, according to Dr. Dimock of New York University. The objective 
of the college is to train both government and business leaders in the 
common problems of policy and administration for the interest of the 
nation. Through the novel methods of self-teaching employed there, 
and through the use of syndicates of balanced groups from all spheres 
of industry and government, the college is teaching the “power to 
govern.” 
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The Administrator Reconsidered. Robert M. Hutchins. College and 
University Business, 19 (November 1955), 23-26. Available from The 
Nation’s Schools Division, The Modern Hospital Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1], Illinois. Single 
copy, 50 cents. 


Mr. Hutchins, president of The Fund for the Republic, first recon- 
siders his experience as a past president of the University of Chicago. 
Secondly, he makes some observations on the field of foundation 
administration, and, finally, he discusses the problems that have arisen 
for the administrator, especially with regard to the “atmosphere of 
suspicion and fear” in the United States which only recently, he says, 
is beginning to lift. This article was taken from an address given 
before the American College of Hospital Administrators in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, in September 1955. 


Automatic Management: A Forecast and Its Educational Implications. 
Russell L. Ackoff. Management Science, 2 (October 1955), 55-60. 
Available from the Institute of Management Sciences, Research 
Center, Burroughs Corporation, Paoli, Pennsylvania. Subscription, 
$10.00 annually. 


The author, a staff member of the Case Institute of Technology, 
forecasts that automatic factories coupled with data processing systems 
will relieve human managers of routine aspects of decision making in 
production, marketing, finance, organization, and product develop- 
ment. Management’s responsibilities will then lie in expanding the 
training of management to control the automatic systems, in adding 
experience and judgment to decisions to account for factors which can- 
not be quantified, and in making decisions where ethical, moral, 
political, and aesthetic issues are involved. The author believes that 
tomorrow's managers will need training in scientific method and a 
greater knowledge of organizational behavior. 


Church Policy and the Attitudes of Ministers and Parishioners on 
Social Issues. Charles Y. Glock and Benjamin B. Ringer. American 
Sociological Review, 21 (April 1956), 148-156. Available from the 
American Sociological Society, New York University, Washington 
Square, New York 3, New York. Single copy, $1.25. 

This report by two staff members of Columbia University analyzes 


data gathered by questionnaire from a sample of ministers and 1,530 
lay members of a major denomination. The questionnaire was con- 
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cerned with relationships between officially adopted church policies 
on a number of social, economic, and political issues, and the climate 
of opinion among lay members on those issues. It would seem that 
the church's ability to deviate from views of parishioners is severely 
limited on issues where parishioner sentiment is homogeneous and 
self-interest is considerable. On other issues, the church is better able 
to exercise leadership. Ministers’ attitudes tend to reflect church policy, 
regardless of parishioner sentiment. 


A Controlled Experiment on Conference Leadership. William M. Fox. 
Advanced Management, 20 (December 1955), 13-15. Available from 
the Society for the Advancement of Management, Inc., 74 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, New York. Single copy, $1.00. 


Groups of students in the author's classes at the College of Business 
Administration, University of Florida, were used in a controlled experi- 
mental study of the positive and negative styles of conference leader- 
ship. I'wo conference leaders participated in the discussions, alter- 
nately using each of the methods of leadership. The results of the 
experiment indicated that the positive style was the more acceptable 
and satisfactory manner from the standpoint of both the group and 
the leader. 


The Corruption of Authority and Rehabilitation. Gresham M. Sykes. 
Social Forces, 34 (March 1956), 257-262. Available from the Williams 
and Wilkins Company, Mount Royal and Guilford Avenues, Bal- 
timore, Maryland. Single copy, $1.50. 


The prison’s task in reforming the adult criminal, through modifi- 
cation of his attitudes, is discussed in this article by a Princeton Uni- 
versity staff member. The prison guard is identified as a vital part of 
the administrative and rehabilitation process, and it is suggested 
that corruption or destruction of the guard’s authority is a chronic 
problem of prison administration. The pressures that tend to shift 
power from the hands of the guard to the hands of inmates are dis- 
cussed, and questions are raised about the effects of such shifts on 
rehabilitation. 


Developments in the Presidency and the Conception of Political Lead- 
ership. Lester G. Seligman. American Sociological Review, 20 (De- 
cember 1955), 706-712. Available from the Executive Office, Amer- 
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ican Sociological Society, New York University, Washington Square, 

New York 3, New York. Single copy, $1.25. 

The growing complexity of American presidential affairs has led 
to an important change in the structure of the presidency in recent 
years. No longer is the office of the executive embodied in one man; 
presidential leadership today is instead the work of the principal 
member of a team. The growth of the presidential staff to relieve the 
president of some of the burden of his work has altered the behavior 
of the president in all significant aspects. Owing to this development, 
therefore, the author argues that leadership must now be considered 
in the light of the actual leadership structure, not just in that of the 
relationship between the leader and his followers. 


The Engineer-Entrepreneur in the American Automobile Industry. 
John B. Rae. Explorations in Entrepreneurial History, 8 (1955), 1-11. 
Available from the Research Center in Entrepreneurial History, 23 
Holyoke House, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. Single copy, 75 cents. 
The author, a staff member of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 

nology, sees the technical man as having occupied a peculiarly stra- 
tegic position in the development of the American automobile industry, 
since technological factors were of overwhelming importance in the 
industry’s formative stages. The engineer was more competent than 
others to decide what could be produced and as well qualified as others 
to determine what should be produced. The role of the engineer- 
entrepreneur is analyzed in invention, in organizatjon of the industry, 
and in the maturing of the industry. The author concludes that while 
the entrepreneur did not have to be a technical man, it was important 
to incorporate professional judgment on technological matters. 


Management Accounting: A Concise Appraisal. London, 1954. 19 pp. 
Available from the Association of Certified and Corporate Account- 
ants, 22 Bedford Square, London W.C. 1, England. Single copy, 
2 shillings. 

This pamphlet defines the term “management accounting,” states 
its objectives, describes the methods used by management accountants 
in Great Britain, and discusses changes which should be made in the 
structure of the accounting organizations of firms in order to meet 
not only the greater demand for their services, but also the new outlook 


required of them. 
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Managing the Managers. Melville Dalton. Human Organization, 14 
(Fall 1955), 4-10. Available from the Society for Applied Anthro- 
pology, 150 East 35th Street, New York 16, New York. Subscription, 
$6.00 annually. 

Relations between managers of a corporation plant and those of 
the central office are analyzed in this study by a University of California 
(Los Angeles) sociologist. The plant had four hundred managers and a 
total population of nine thousand. The study paved the reasons 
for and reactions to controls over maintenance service instituted by 
the central office. The author traces the interplay between formal 
groups (representing official fiat) and informal groups (concerned with 
evading or modifying directives) until a working adjustment was 
achieved. Adjustments were reached only as personal relationships were 
built up to interpret and transmute the logical pian to interlock with 
other involvements. 


A Note on Social Mobility and the Recruitment of Entrepreneurs in 
the United States. Oscar Handlin. Explorations in Entrepreneurial 
History, 8 (Winter supplement 1956), 1-5. Available from Harvard 
University, 23 Holyoke House, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. Single 
copy, 75 cents. 

Two serious obstacles have prevented an adequate comprehension 
of the origins of the entrepreneur, according to the author. These 
obstacles have been, first, the belief of social scientists in the absolute 
fluidity of American society and, second, the lack of readily available 
data applicable to the entrepreneurial group. Recent works have 
cleared away some aspects of these problems which had previously 
hindered students in their investigations. Mr. Handlin, a member of 
the Harvard University faculty, concludes his paper by noting several 
areas of research which will occupy the attention of investigators as 
they probe conditions affecting mobility into the entrepreneurial group 
and attempt to measure the rate of that movement. 


“Organizational Aspects of the Prison System” and “The Prison Cul- 
ture.”’ Lloyd E. Ohlin. Chapters II and III in Sociology and the Field 
of Corrections, pp. 13-22. Available from the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York, New York, 1956. Single copy, 50 cents. 

The prison is viewed as a social system with a castelike division be- 
tween those who rule and those who are ruled, but with a rather well- 
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defined formal and informai structure of relationships between the 
administrative staff and the inmates. Conflicting orientations toward 
custody and treatment are identified, and their implications are dis- 
cussed for personnel recruitment and management. Clique formation 
and inmate solidarity are discussed and their relations to administrative 
practices suggested. The author, director of the Center for Education 
and Research in Corrections, University of Chicago, also discusses the 
prisoner’s code and problems in the modification of the criminal value 
system. This booklet was written for the American Sociological Society. 


Public Administration and the College Administrator. John A. Perkins. 
Harvard Educational Review, 25 (Fall 1955), 214-224. Available 
from the Editorial Board, Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. Single copy, $1.00. 


Drawing on his past experience as a university controller, budget 
director, and professor, and his present office as president of the Uni- 
versity of Delaware, Dr. Perkins discusses college administration, which 
he feels is of much the same substance as the discipline known as 
public administration. He states that administration in higher edu- 
cation is one of the most difficult of all areas of administrative activity, 
and that it is an undertaking to be consciously prepared for. Dr. 
Perkins’ article discusses specific techniques which are necessary for 
successful administration. 


The Reference of Conduct in Small Groups: Cliques and Cabals in 
Occupational Milieux. Tom Burns. Human Relations, 8 (1955), 
467-486. Available from Human Relations, The Free Press, Glencoe, 
Illinois. Single copy, $1.75. 


Drawing on observations made during research in factories, the 
author recommends distinguishing between “cliques” (groups of inti- 
mates drawn together by shared subcultural norms) and “cabals” 
(groups seeking power or exercising power in secret and illicit ways). 
It is suggested that the distinctive features of cabals are (1) the existence 
of status distinctions and the importance of leadership; (2) a function 
of promoting occupational success outside the cabal; and (3) the pre- 
dominance of power matters in the relationships of the cabal to the 
outer milieu. The bases for cliques and cabals are discussed, with 
particular reference to the management organization of a factory. 
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The Relevance of Administrative History. Lynton K. Caldwell. Revue 
Internationale des Sciences Administratives, 21 (1955), 453-466. 
Available from Editions de la Librairie Encyclopédique, 7 Rue du 
Luxembourg, Brussels, Belgium. Single copy, 125 francs. 


The author, former codirector of the Public Administration Insti- 
tute for Turkey and the Middle East, points out that any discussion 
relating history to administration will hinge upon definitions of “his- 
tory” and “administration.” Following a brief analysis of several defi- 
nitions of terms, he states that administrative history should not be 
expected to teach the administrator how to solve individual personal 
problems. Although it may also help an individual, its primary con- 
tribution should be to the organization and to the people who are 
served or regulated by administrative action. Mr. Caldwell feels that 
the principal value of administrative history lies in its contribution to 
an understanding of the direction and meaning of the development 
of man as a morally creative individual and member of society. 


The Social Position and Vertical Mobility of “Managers” in the 
Netherlands. P. Vinke. Explorations in Entrepreneurial History, 8 
(Winter supplement 1956), 1-5. Available from Harvard University, 
23 Holyoke House, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. Single copy, 75 
cents. 

A theoretical study of the socioeconomic position of the entre- 
preneur-managers of Dutch companies and of the factors that in- 
fluenced their careers is described by Mr. Vinke, of the University of 
Leiden. The materials examined in the course of the research and the 
method of investigation are discussed. This paper was presented at the 
Third Wérking Conference on Social Mobility and Social Stratification 
at Amsterdam in December 1954. 


Social Stratification and the Comparative Analysis of Elites. Morris 
Janowitz. Explorations in Entrepreneurial History, 8 (Winter sup- 
plement 1956), 6-11. Available from Harvard University, 23 Holyoke 
House, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. Single copy, 75 cents. 


Mr. Janowitz, of the University of Michigan, states that “the study 
of social stratification requires an orientation toward the investi- 
gation of the consequences of social stratification. The analysis of elite 
groups is central in theoretical and empirical importance for these 
objectives. The analysis of elite groups requires a range of concepts 
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which encompass social profile, career patterns, indoctrination and 
ideology, as well as self-conceptions and motivations.” This paper was 
presented at the Third Working Conference on Social Mobility and 
Social Stratification at Amsterdam in December 1954. 


The Sociologist’s Contribution to Management in the Future. George 
C. Homans. The Manager, 23 (December 1955), 1033-1036, 1085. 
Available from Management Publications, Ltd., P.O. Box 483, Man- 
agement House, 8 Hill Street, London W.1, England. Single copy, 
3 shillings. 

Mr. Homans sees sociologists in the role of teachers, but not ad- 
visers, in the field of management. Through the sociologists’ teaching, 
young managers’ assimilation of experience will be speeded up, 
while through the observation and classification of management prob- 
lems, sociologists will take the necessary steps toward establishing a set 
of general principles of management from which specific applica- 
tions may be drawn. The author is professor of sociology at Harvard 
University. 


The Span of Control—Fact or Fable? Waino W. Suojanen. Advanced 
Management, 20 (November 1955), 5-13. Available from the Society 
for the Advancement of Management, Inc., 74 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, New York. Single copy, $1.00. 


Mr. Suojanen puts forward the argument that the span of control 
is no longer a valid principle of organization in view of the advances 
that have occurred in those social sciences that relate directly to 
administrative theory. The institutionalization of the organization, 
together with the development of primary relationships among the 
members of the executive group, provides such a high degree of control 
that the area of effective supervision of the chief executive is much 
wider than that predicted by the span of control principle. The author 
is assistant professor of business administration at the University of 
California at Berkeley. 


Statistician and Policy Maker: A Partnership in the Making. Werner 
Z. Hirsch. Journal of the American Statistical Association, 51 (March 
1956), 12-16. Available from American Statistical Association, 1757 
K Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Subscription, $8.00 annually. 


The relationship between the manager and the statistician is eval- 
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uated by Mr. Hirsch, a member of the Washington University faculty. 
The increasing need for mutual understanding and cooperation be- 
tween the two is emphasized. The author particularly stresses the non- 
objective aspects of the research accomplished by the statistician. 


Steel Management on Two Continents. F. H. Harbison, E. Kéchling, 
F. H. Cassell, and H. C. Ruebman. Management Science, 2 (October 
1955), 31-39. Available from the Institute of Management Sciences, 
Research Center, Burroughs Corporation, Paoli, Pennsylvania. Sub- 
scription, $10.00 annually. 


A comparison of operating managements of Inland Steel Company 
and Dortmund-Horde Huttenunion reveals that the formal education 
of the top and middle management executives of DHHU is much 
greater than at Inland, whereas at Inland the supervisory ranks are 
larger and have more formal! education. A major causal factor of this 
difference in structure is the greater use of automatic machinery and 
processes at Inland. These differences make it necessary for the In- 
land executive to be able to coordinate the work of a staff, whereas 
the DHHU executive must personally supervise technical operations. 
This inventory of managerial personnel benefited both firms and forms 
a basis for comparison in other vital areas. The study was made by the 
Industrial Relations Center of the University of Chicago. 


Thirty Years of Psychology in an Industrial Firm. T. M. Higham. 
Occupational Psychology, 29 (October 1955), 232-239. Available 
from the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, 14 Welbeck 
Street, London W. 1, England. Subscription, 30 shillings annually. 


The development of the Selection and Training Department of 
England’s Rowntree Cocoa Works is traced by Mr. Higham, chief 
industrial psychologist for the company. He regards the overcoming of 
worker resentment and hostility as one of the most significant factors 
in the successful operation of his department. The paper describes the 
relationship between the management of Rowntree and the psychology 
department and concludes with a description of typical day-to-day 
activities. Although Mr. Higham does not discuss the type of tests 
given nor the training programs used in the plant, his bibliography 
cites references to published accounts of these procedures. 
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A “Transition-Model” Laboratory for Research on Cultural Change. 
John L. Kennedy. Human Organization, 14 (Fall 1955), 3, 16-18. 
Available from the Society for Applied Anthropology, 150 East 35th 
Street, New York 16, New York. Subscription, $6.00 annually. 


The “transition model,” illustrated in engineering by the wind tun- 
nel, is a laboratory installation in which scale models can be exposed 
to critical environmental stresses under controlled conditions. A 
transition-model laboratory was designed for studying organizations. 
Design features of this approach are discussed in this article, and cer- 
tain observations about organizational growth are described. Dr. Ken- 
nedy, psychologist at the RAND Corporation, suggests two ways in 
which the transition model makes possible the transfer of laboratory 
results to the field. 


Understanding: A Key to Leadership? Pietro V. Marchetti and Robert 
L. Malone. Personnel, 32 (January 1956), 327-334. Available from 
the American Management Association, 1515 Broadway, New York 
36, New York. Single copy, $1.75. 

In attempting to isolate the human characteristics that determine 
effective leadership, the authors proceed from the premise that a 
supervisor’s understanding of his men may be a key factor in his 
capability as a leader. Research for this study was conducted during 
the past three years in the department of psychology, University of 
Illinois. The intent of this paper is to clarify the nature of the investi- 
gations in progress and to summarize the status of understanding as 
a factor in leadership. 


The Use of Game Theory in Management Science. Martin Shubik. 
Management Science, 2 (October 1955), 40-54. Available from the 
Institute of Management Sciences, Research Center, Burroughs Cor- 
poration, Paoli, Pennsylvania. Subscription, $10.00 annually. 


The elements of game theory common to all situations of conflict 
are explained. A few simple examples of two-person zero-sum games 
are used to illustrate the concepts of pure strategy and mixed strategy. 
Next, the author describes briefly the areas in which applications of 
game theory have been best developed. Subjects mentioned as being 
most fruitful for future work include reconsideration of antitrust and 
cartel legislation, design of committees and formation of coalitions, 
and design of self-policing systems. The development of experimental 
games with small groups offers a new avenue of research. 
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The Use of Theory in Educational Administration. Arthur P. Cola- 
darci and Jacob W. Getzels. Stanford, California, 1955. 28 pp. Avail- 
able from Stanford University Press, Stanford, California. No price 
given. 

This monograph, second in a series or educational administration, 
is devoted to educational theory in the fie: of schoo] administration. 
The authors first examine the theory versus practice conflict, then 
submit their own theory of educational administration. Their purpose 
is to stimulate interest in a fuller development of theory in educational 
administration. 


Voluntary Association under Conditions of Competition and Conflict. 
Arnold M. Rose. Social Forces, 34 (December 1955), 159-163. Avail- 
able from the Williams and Wilkins Company, Mount Royal and 
Guilford Avenues, Baltimore, Maryland. Single copy, $1.50. 


In an effort to correct an apparent imbalance in group research 
which has emphasized study either of nonvoluntary or informal groups 
(family work group, church, factory, or ad hoc laboratory groups), the 
author studied a sample of voluntary organizations that had com- 
peting or opposing organizations in the same community and those 
that did not. Data were collected by a structured interview with the 
chief executive officer of these organizations to test a series of five re- 
lated hypotheses. Some of his findings show a positive relation between 
complexity of organization structure and organizations facing opposi- 
tion, a positive relation of activity and technique flexibility in the 
organization to those organizations facing opposition, relationships 
which vary not only with a change to the category of “not facing 
opposition” but also to the category of “facing competition.” 


William Brown, 1791-1864. Dennis Chapman. The Manager, 24 (Feb- 
ruary 1956), 151-156. Available from Management Publications, 
Ltd., P.O. Box 483, Management House, 8 Hill Street, London W.1, 
England. Single copy, 3 shillings. 


This third article in the “Pioneers of Modern Management” series 
is an account of William Brown of Dundee, a flaxmill manager. His 
writings reveal that he had worked out a modern system of manage- 
ment through the systematic observation and analysis of his own and 
others’ experience. His writings constitute one of the few sources of 
information on factory management in the early nineteenth century. 
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Women As Managers. Doris Stanes. The Manager, 23 (November 1955), 
875-880, 899-900. Available from Management Publications, Ltd., 
P.O. Box 483, Management House, 8 Hill Street, London W.1, 
England. Single copy, 3 shillings. 


The author has recently surveyed the position of women in the 
management of thirty-three companies in the cotton, clothing, cocoa, 
chocolate, sugar confectionery, and biscuit manufacturing industries 
in England. She reports an increasing willingness to use women at all 
levels of supervision; however, the industries surveyed still pay unequal 
salaries to men and women holding identical positions. There is also 
noted a decided difference between special privileges and technical 
training offered men and women supervisors. The author states that 
industry will have to reconsider some of its practices if it is to attract 
capable women to its ranks. 
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Graduate School of Business and Public Administration at 
Cornell University. Here the teaching of business administra- 
tion is integrated with instruction in public administration. 

In line with this policy, a new volume, to be published in 
the summer of 1956, relates to the primary bibliographical 
and institutional informational facilities in both business and 
public administration. The author is Librarian and Assistant 
Professor of Bibliography in the Graduate School of Business 
and Public Administration. 


INFORMATION FOR ADMINISTRATORS: A GUIDE 
TO PUBLICATIONS AND SERVICES FOR MANAGE- 
MENT IN BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT. Paul Was- 
serman. Publication date: August 1956. 389 pp., $6.00. May 
be ordered from the Cornell University Press, 124 Roberts 
Place, Ithaca, New York. 


PUBLISHED EARLIER 


GOVERNING POSTWAR GERMANY. Edward H. Litch- 
field and Associates. 1953. Price: $7.75. May be ordered from 
the Cornell University Press, 124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Lithoprinted in U.S.A. 
EDWARDS BROTHERS, INC. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


